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INTRODUCTION 


The need for seeking and receiving counsel has been one of 
the basic urges of mankind. This need tends to assume much 
larger proportions in a techno-industrial age. In a science- 
based world, the methods of identifying needs and assisting 
individuals to optimally meet them also require a scientific 
approach. The comparatively recent discipline of Counselling 
Psychology aims at providing each individual with such scien- 
tific assistance. 

The ultimate welfare, progress, and happiness of any 
country depends on the optimal contribution made by each 
individual to the nation’s developmental process. It, there- 
fore, becomes ali the more important that each individual be 
assisted to understand himself in a realistic manner, to opti- 
mally use his potentialities, and make maximum contributions 
to the entire country’s development. This fact further empha- 
sises the need for scientific counselling. 

The Secondary Education Commission had briefly indicated 
towards this need and had suggested introduction of Guidance 

. and Counselling programmes in schools. The Kothari Commis- 
sion reiterated this need and further clarified the developmen- 
tal and adjustive functions of Guidance Services in addition 
to their more general aims of assisting students with making 
educational-vocational choices. 

The happy adjustment and healthy development of a 
nation’s individuals need to be viewed and interpreted in the 
typical context of a country’s culture. Although happiness 
has been one of the eternal quests of man, his concept of a 
happy life and the dynamics of his quest are moulded accord- 
ing to the typical background in which he takes birth and 
grows. _ Similarly, although it is normal for an individual to 
be beset with problems, his perceptions of the problematic 
situation, his ways of approaching it, and his modes of dealing 
with it, are subject to the influences of his philosophical beliefs, 
cultural values, and social norms. The scientific functions of 
Counselling, therefore, need to be envisaged and executed in 
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the typical context of a country’s life. The cognizance of 
the need for scientific counselling was felt ın this country 
nearly three decades ago; some systematic work in this direc- 
tion was also initiated in the form of Guidance Bureaus. 
- Much thinking and work, however, remains to be done in 
moulding this effort according to the typical Indian context. 
Dr. (Smt.) Indu Dave has been educated in this discipline 
at the highest level in the USA. She, however, has rightly 
stressed the need for a culture-based programme of scientific 
counselling in India. In the series of books she proposes to 
write on ‘‘Counselling Psychology in the Indian Context” under 
the UGC Scheme for ‘Utilisation of services of outstanding 
retired teachers’ she has systematically approached the issue 
and has initiated it in her first book on “Basic Essentials of 
Counselling’’. She has expounded these essentials in terms of 
the following four fundamental questions :— 


WHAT is Counselling? The Nature 

WHAT is Counselling Psychology? The Dynamics 
WHY should there be Counselling? The Bases 
HOW should Counselling be done? The Processes 


I have great pleasure in introducing this book to the edu- 
cation world. 1 hope it will be very useful to students study- 
ing this discipline or personnel working in the field. I also 
expect it to provide for some thinking and motivation to guide 
our educational efforts in the context of our own culture. 


Madhuri R. Shah 


N. 


PREFACE 


It was the 25th of September 1979. I was sitting in the 
room of a reputed educationist (a close friend and co-worker 
in my field) in the NCERT building, New Delhi and was 
discussing some aspects of my proposed series of books on 
“Counselling Psychology in the Indian Context” to be written 
under the UGC scheme of “‘Utilisation of services of 
Outstanding Retired Teachers.” 

One of his spontaneous remarks touched me to the quick. 
Talking about relevant literature in the field of counselling, he 
candidly said ‘“‘Dr Dave, I request you to now put an end to 
reading any more ‘books’ in this area. Firstly, most of the 
available printed material in this field, as you know, has been 
produced in the context of an alien culture. Secondly, if you 
really intend to produce something of a genuinely creative 
nature in this very important field, I would suggest that now 
you turn your torch inside and try to search into the wealth of 
experiences accumulated over a quarter of a century during 
your valuable work in this field. All that you have done until 
now—the years of your studies abroad enriched by your 
practical experiences there; and then your own subsequent 
reading, researches, teachings, discussions and experiences 
in this area over a number of years in India! Only then 
you will be able to give something really worthwhile to the 
Indian educational world.’ 

As l was listening to the above remark made in a most 
sincere tone and outgoing manner, I could hear a sympathetic 
cord vibrating in my mind. I could courageously look back 
to the strange sense of disappoiniment which had been stealthily 
creeping over me during the past three months when I had been 
laboriously scanning our library shelves containing books on 
Counselling Psychology. Until now, 1 had been a little BON 
ous in expressing my sense of frustration at my inability to 
locate materials which may be specifically applicable to Indian 
situations. During my stay in Delhi, I had also met other 
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colleagues in the field for receiving guidance regarding some 
more recent books which I may study before actually starting 
on the writing work of my project. I must frankly confess 
that none of them was very enthusiastic about suggesting any 
more readings. Also, that almost all of them heartily wel- 
comed my humble idea to attempt a book in this field in the 
specific context of India. 

These preliminary meetings and exchanges of views with 
experienced scholars in my area gave me alot of moral 
support. No doubt I had been thinking of writing a book on 
Counselling Psychology in the Indian Context since my student 
days in the U.S.A. I still vividly recall the comment of my 
Professor when I planned my Master’s/Doctor’s Programmes 
in 1954 and 1956 and decided to specialise in Guidance and 
Counselling. He had said, ‘I’m afraid you may be frustrated, 
Indu, if you decide to go in for specialising in an area, 
which—as far as I know—does not provide for many 
work opportunities in India.” While I was going through 
the various types of practical learning experiences in this 
area at the Master’s, Doctor’s and—after some years’ work 
in India—at the Post-doctoral level, the thought of writing 
something in the Indian context in this area was somehow 
always present at the back of my mind. The idea was often 
uncontrollable during my Practicum Courses at the Post-doctor- 
al level, when I had to actually work ‘as a Counsellor in the 
UCLA for an year, as a course requirement in the Practicum. 

Listening to the felt problems of so many youngsters from 
various cultures during my Counselling Interviews, used to 
make my heart ache for some action. Many a sleepless nights 
used to be spent in pondering over the innumerable types of 
problems which are perhaps being silently suffered—or just 
not understood by individuals in our country. Until then 
perhaps even I was not cognizant of the immensity of types, 
and of the intensity of nature of all these possible problems. 
And all the time, I used to think about the difference which the 
socio-cultural context can bring upon the nature, type, intensity 
or degree of a “problem.” Almost every day I used to take 
a vow to do something when I got back to my country after 
higher studies. 


PREFACE A 


After returning home, however, the vow could not be kept. 
Although there was the thrill of at least being able to develop 
specialisation courses in Guidance and Counselling (Readers 
will recall that back in 1954, the pattern of M.Ed. courses did 
not provide for specialisations—at the extent of at least two 
full papers and dissertation—in various educational fields). 
Teaching these courses has been a real pleasure for me, and 
my students have shared my sense of satisfaction which accrued 
from the teaching-learning processes. In guiding researches 
at the Master’s and Doctor’s levels also, there has been a sense 
of fulfilment in investigating issues, developing tools, studying 
selected samples and evaluating the outcomes. Regional and 
national conferences/seminars/workshops, increasingly provided 
new insights into issues, threw fresh light on problems, and 
stimulated me to do my teaching and research with renovated 
vigour. 

Hidden down, however, in some sub-region of my minc 
was the same old urge—to write something worthwhile, to 
create some material in Counselling Psychology which would 
be relevant to the environment in which I was working and 
living. The urge used to become intense very often when I 
used to teach a course in “‘Counselling Psychology” developed 
by me for the M.Ed. classes at the Udaipur University. Often 
I used to get lost in talking to my students rather than formal- 
ly teaching them; and many a time in the middle of taking 
exhaustive notes or after the end of a lecture hour, they used 
to implore me to write a book. 

Somehow I just could not settle down to writing, although 
at the end of every academic year’s teaching, I found that I 
had to revise, review and restructure my lecture outlines. I 
added, modified or redefined some points which I thought I 
should discuss with my students, and that was all;—then I 
used to again start talking to them in the class. 

On the eve of my retirement, therefore, I thought of apply- 
ing for work under the UGC Fellowship scheme “Utilisation 
of Services of Outstanding Retired Teachers” and sent my 
book writing proposal on “Counselling Psychology in the 


Indian Context.” ? 7 
I would like to take this opportunity to express my deep 
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sense of gratitude to the UGC for initially selecting me under 
the scheme for a period of three years. Iam also most indebt- 
ed to my M.Ed. students who had constantly motivated me to 
write a book on Counselling Psychology. 

In view of the nature of material which I had in mind, I 
organised the material in a series of three consecutive volumes 
which were entitled as follows: 


Volume I—The Basic Essentials of Counselling 

Volume I]—Indian Personality in its Developmental Back- 
ground. 

Volume [{I—Counselling Implications in the Indian Scene 


The basic theme permeating all these volumes, and connecting 
them into a series is that of the significance of socio-cultural 
environment in planning, executing or evaluating any venture in 
the realm of counselling. No doubt counselling work is focuss- 
ed on the individual. The personality make-up of the indivi- 
dual, however, is subject to the influences of the environment 
in which he takes birth, develops and functions. Even the 
most scientific theories of counselling and the most technical 
tools of Psychology developed in a culture alien to the indivi- 
dual, will tend to have very little relevance to the psychologi- 
cal services to be offered to him. The developmental patterns, 
adjustive modes, and behavioural configurations of an indivi- 
dual are up to a great extent moulded by the total environ- 
ment in which his psycho-physical individuality is shaped. In 
addition to accepting the psychological reality of inter and 
intra individual differences among individuals, therefore, a 
Counsellor needs to be cognizant of some cultural commonalities 
which distinguish one culture from another. Only then any 
counselling work done with individuals can be meaningful and 
effective. 

With this basic assumption as the fundamental force and 
main guidelight for the entire series on “Counselling Psycho- 
logy in the Indian Context,” an attempt has been made to 
organise the proposed material under three separate volumes. 
I had some specific reasons for having separate volumes instead 
of producing the material in the form of a single book. Firstly, 
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one single book with all the material I had in mind—would 
have been too bulky. Having worked asa Professor of 
Education for nearly quarter of a century, I am conversant 
with the reader’s tendency to prefer smaller volume books, 
particularly when they want to read about a relatively new 
subject. Counselling Psychology—as a systematic science—is 
comparatively recent in India; and I wanted to attract the 
reader with smaller books separately dealing with. relevant 
and related topics rather than burdening him/her with one 
overdose of the total material. An interested reader tends to 
enjoy a sense of fulfilment in finishing one book in a new 
area and then feels motivated to proceed on to the next. 
Secondly, I was myself keen to have the material in the reader’s 
hands as early as possible. By neatly organising it into relevant 
volumes, I could get each volume separately published as and 
when it got completed rather than waiting for the entire 
portions to be written. I knew that reader’s reactions on a 
volume, as it gets published, will provide me with useful com- 
ments for improvements on my further work: and I was very 
keen to take full advantage of this valuable source of motiva- 
tion. Thirdly, this arrangement appeared to be more practical 
to me from the publication point of view. Sanction of publi- 
cation grants as well as printing and publishing of material is 
easier in the case of smaller volume books. Pians for a bulky 
volume tend to get stuck at various points. With the above 
stated reasons in mind, I have planned a_ series of three related 
volumes based on certain fundamental assumptions. I have also 
tried to make each volume self-sufficient in itself. This effort 
has been done—and has been found useful—even at the cost 
of some unavoidable repetitions. As a reader reading any one 
of the three volumes needs to have a basic knowledge about 
the contents of the other two volumes also, I would. at the 
outset, like to briefly give an idea of the material covered 
under each volume. on ee 
Volume one—‘‘The Basic Essentials of Counselling” intro- 
duces the reader to this area. While planning a project On 
“Counselling Psychology in the Indian context,” iiwas thone 
essential to first acquaint the reader in a preliminary RRE 
With this relatively recent application of Psychology to huma 
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life. Without this basic grounding, applications of this compar- 
atively new psychologicul discipline to the Indian scene would 
have been meaningless. The basic essentials of counselling, there- 

. fore, have been expounded in the form of answering the 
following four fundamental questions. 


1. What is Counselling?—The Nature. 

2. What is Counselling Psychology? 
—The Dynamics. 

3. Why should there be Counselling? 
—The Bases. 

4. How should Counselling be done? 
—The Processes. 


With my experience of teaching this course at the Master’s 
level fora number of years, I am confident that this small 
booklet—in which I have tried to concentrate the basic scien- 
tific knowledge about counselling psychology—should prove 
to be useful to students as well as teachers at this level. 

The Second Volume—viz., ‘Indian Personality in its Develop- 
mental Background’’—has posed real challenges to me. The 
main efforts in this volume have been focused on identifying 
the specific characteristics of an Indian Personality. Various 
aspects of the Indian environment have been studied from a 
developmental perspective, and this study has been done with 
some specific purposes. The ultimate aim was to identify, 
investigate, and infer the possible influences of various factors 
in the multi-dimensional environment of India on the person- 
ality make-up of the Indian individual. This effort was done 
with the belief that although facing problems is a normal 
phenomenon of human life, the nature of human problems, 
an individual’s approach towards them and his style of func- 
tioning in dealing with them are subject’ to the influences of 
several environmental variables. Some relevant variables 
therefore, such as, geographical environment, the politico- 
historical background, the religio-philosophical context, the 
socio-cultural themes of India, have been investigated from 
the above-stated viewpoint. These investigations—done with 
a developmental perspective—have been concluded with a look 
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at some new trends in our country from a similar angle, viz., 
their possible impacts on the Indian personality. Generalisa- 
tions on the basis of this library research and arm-chair 
thinking have been supplemented with and verified against 
data obtained through actual interviews with experienced 
scholars from various fields of life. An analysis of all this 
data has led to the derivation of the probable image of an 
Indian Personality. In writing this volume, 1 have been greatly 
assisted by scholars in the variegated disciplines of philosophy, 
sociology, religion, anthropology, history and geography. I 
would like to express my deep gratefulness to all those scholars 
with whom I have conferred, whose thoughts I have read, and 
who have guided me to relevant sources for further enlighten- 
ment. 

Plan of the Third Volume—broadly as it stands—is related 
to the application of all that has gone in the previous two 
volumes, to the Indian scene. The ultimate aim of this volume 
is to evolve an Indian model for counselling on the basis of 
a knowledge of the “Basic Essentials of Counselling,” and a 
purposeful study of ‘“‘The Indian Personality in its Develop- 
mental Background.” Attempts, therefore, will be made to 
derive the “Counselling Implications in the Indian Scene” ona 
scientific footing. A critical appraisal “Of the prevalent 
theories—mostly in the western literature is also expected to 
be useful from the point of view of examining their relevance 
to the Indian personality make-up. Such an examination may 
be helpful in developing a counselling theory and approach 


commensurate with the Indian scene. ; 
Iam very happy to place the First Volume of this series 


“The Basic Essentials of Counselling” in tke hands of readers. 

Iclose this foreword with once again expressing my 
indebtedness to the UGC for making this project possible. I 
would also reaffirm my appreciation for my beloved students 
who have always been a source of joy and inspiration for me. 
By placing this small booklet in their hands I feel the satisfac- 
tion of having fulfilled a commitment to them. a 

I am deeply thankful to the friends and colleagues in the 
field who have constantly assisted, encouraged, and motivated 
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me in the pursuance of this venture. I am confident of receiv- 
ing their continued support. 

To obtain the cooperation of an efficient typist is an inevi- 
table heed in a bookwriting project. My typist Shri B.L. 
Chaudhari has not only done the typing job very efficiently, 
but has also extended his willing cooperation to me in a 
cheerful manner. I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
him for his sporting spirit and expect his consistent coopera- 
tion throughout the project. 

My last, but not the least significant words of gratitude go 
to my respected husband to whom I bow down in reverence 
on the completion of this First Volume. His continuous 
support to me during the strenuous hours of work and his 
generous sharing of multifarious responsibilities in several 
spheres has been one of the most important inspirations for 
my thoughts to achieve the concrete shape of a book. I 
always look to him for his continued blessings. 


Indu Dave 
UDAIPUR 


What is Counselling? 


The Nature 


Counselling is a scientific process of assistance extended by 
an expert in an individual situation to a needy person. 

In fact the counselling process occupies a central position 
amongst all the accepted personnel services in an organised 
programme of guidance. It may be noted that this very prelimi- 
nary explanation of the term Counselling has introduced another 
term—Guidance. Discussion of Counselling as a scientific process 
will, therefore, postulate the necessity of distinguishing between 
the two terms which have been used above in an inter-related 
manner. In fact, it may be advisable, at this introductory stage, 
to obtain a conceptual clarification of all the related terms be- 
fore proceeding to an exposition of Counselling as a scientific 
process. 


I. CONCEPTUAL CLARIFICATION OF RELATED TERMS 
The term “counselling” in a strictly scientific sense is 
generally accepted to be of recent origin. Some basic points 
about this recency of the term may however be noted. At the 
very outset, it has been stated that Counselling is a process 
involving human beings who have been designated as reedy 
Persons. Jt may, therefore, be assumed that in spite of the 
term “Counselling” being of new usage, several activities inhe- 
Tent in or related to a process dealing with human beings should 
ave been present in some way or the other—in man's life long 
480. Subsequently, the designation of such activities, or even 
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processes, is also expected to have been present in the form of 
the then generally prevalent terms or terminologies. 

It isa well known phenomenon of language development 
that language usages in the form of certain terms and termino- 
logies carry specific connotations with them; and these connota- 
tions tend to reflect the attitudes and ways of thinking of people 
—using these terms and terminologies—towards the pheno- 
menon in question. A close examination of such prevalent terms 
related to Counselling, may, therefore, also throw light on the 
developmental attitudes and ways of thinking of pecple in rela- 
tion to the counselling process. 

As the above discussion has emerged from the interrelated 
usage of the two terms, Guidance and Counselling, it would be 
worthwhile to start our conceptual clarifications by the exami- 
nation of these two terms. 


(1) Guidance and Counselling 
(a) Guidance 


Guidance is a term which is maximally used in relation to 
or in the context of counselling. It would, therefore, be logical 
to clarify these two terms separately as well as in relation to each 
other. 

Literally, the term guidance derives its meaning from the word 
guide which is used as a noun as well asa verb. A Guide, 
generally, is a person who shows the way. He is supposed to 
enlighten individuals regarding a new place, subject or situation. 
By implication, therefore, a Guide needs to possess intimate 
knowledge of the course or way ahead in terms of its assets as 
well as difficulties. To guide, therefore, would connote the act 
of giving the needed enlightenment—particularly in an unknown 
situation—regarding places, subjects, situations or individuals. 
To guide would thus imply, giving guidance. Tt is clear by this 
brief exposition that the activities inherent in guidance are not 
new in human life. In fact, they are as old as human history— 
or for that matter, history of living organisms. It is a commonly 
observed fact that most of the lower species animals, give gui- 
dance to their young ones so that they may survive and grow. 
As aptly put by Humphreys and Traxler “witness birds teaching 
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their young to fly and wolves training their pups to stalk prey.”? 
Thus, broadly speaking, the origin of guidance services—which 
are generally acclaimed as a scientific achievement of modern 
civilisation—may be found to antedate any recorded history. 
Even the primitive man and his more primitive ancestors must 
have devised and used certain kinds of guidance in the sense 
defined above. 

Even at the earliest stages of the developmental history of 
human civilisation, guidance must have remained a natural and 
everyday process of family lif: wherein the adults must be exten- 
ding guidance to the young for growing in and adjusting to 
various developmental situations relating to themselves and 
their environment. In a relatively undifferentiated environ- 
ment and an unsophisticated world of that age, the comparati- 
vely simpler needs of young people were easier to be met with. 
The developmental tasks and adjustive necds of these young 
people in various walks of life could be adequately dealt with 
through the guidance of adults or advice of friends. 

The dawn of the scientific age, the advent of industrialisa- 
tion, the development of technology, and subsequent complexiti- 
es of life posed new and unprecedented problems for young 
individuals who had to adjust to an increasingly complicated 
world, The change was so rapid that the adults of the society 
now found themselves to be relatively inadequate for providing 
the youngsters with even the preliminary vocational help for 
survival in an age of multiplying and variegated job-opportuni- 
tics. Psoblems of educational choices naturally increased with 
the explosion of knowledge and development of new fields of 
study. Urban life, mobility, and increasing media of communi- 
cation, introduced new social-personal challenges which the 
young or even their family adults found difficult to cope with. 
Need for an expert Guide who could give guidance in relatively 
new situations was feli—and this state of affairs led to the origin 
of a more organised guidance to be given by experts ina 
systematic manner. 

It is, however, interesting to note that even this organised 
guidance at its inceptive stages, had nothing to do with the 

1, J.A. Humphreys & A.E. Traxler. Guidence Services, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1954, p. 71. 
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science of psychology or the discipline of Education. In the 
West as well as in India, organised guidance work—in its 
earliest stages—was performed by certain civic-minded 
philanthropic persons. While the name of Frank Parsons, a 
volunteer worker in the Civic Services House in Boston has been 
recorded as the Father of Vocational Guidance in USA, Dr. 
Hoshang Mehta and Mr Batliboi can be logically acclaimed as 
the first civic leaders of the guidance movement in the Parsi 
Panchayat Bureau of Bombay. Dr. H.P. Mehta and his wife 
Dr. Perin Mehta later on became the first official proponents 
and important workers in giving the guidance movement a 
national and scientific character. Thus Bombay too, like the 
city of Boston in the USA may be termed as the cradle of 
guidance movement in India. 

Parallels may be drawn —although with a difference of about 
halfa century between the dates in USA and India—in the 
broadening of guidance work from a smal! vocational base to 
the educational, social and personal spheres. Perhaps, it was at 
the time of the first national survey of Secondary Education 
in the post-independence period that the idea of multi-purpose 
higher secondary schools and implied guidance services was 
proposed in the Mudalier Commission's report in 1952. 

In the USA, it was at the commencement of the twentieth 
century that ideas of Cooperative Education and Scientific 
Management were propagated and practised respectively by 
Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Cincinati, and Frederick W. Tayler. The relativity of 
vocational and educational guidance was established through 
these movements—and the scope of guidance was thus broaden- 
ed. 

Parallels are also noticeable in the introduction of the 
scientific role of psychology in guidance work. In the USA, 
it was during World War I that the Psychological Section, set 
up in the War Department, constructed intelligence tests, 
administered them for selection and training purposes, and 
conducted many studies of the intellectual levels required for 
different aspects of various vocations. Simultaneous develop- 
ment of national professional organisations and the measure- 
ment movement introduced the Cumulative Record Systems and 
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provided guidance services through the federal government for 
the improvement of personnel in various occupational fields. 
So close indeed was the relationship between the testing and 
guidance movement that both influenced and strengthened each 
other. With a further development of Aptitude and Personali- 
ty tests, and their utility to guidance work, it may be said that 
the testing movement lent a scientific character to the compar- 
atively informal—but organised—guidance work which was 
being carried on by civic-philanthropic agencies and profes- 
sional organisations. 

In India also, the contribution of Psychology to guidance 
work can be traced back at a very early date when in 1938 the 
Applied Psychology Section of the Department of Psychology 
was set up in the Calcutta University under Dr. G.C. Bese, the 
then Head of the Department, to conduct research in the field 
of vocational and educational guidance and psychological tests.” 
The adaptation of some psychological tests was taken up and 
the actual work of giving guidance to students was started in 
1939, 

With the simultaneous development of various other disci- 
plines like Sociology, Anthropology, Medicine etc. which aimed 
at gaining and using knowledge about the individual with a view 
to improving his functional abilities, a global approach to the 
understanding of man emerged. The sound synoptic base of 
philosophy—with its age old dictum of Know-thyself provided a 
strong support to this synthetic view of the whole individual’s 
needs in his total environment. On the other hand, various 
environmental disciplines steadily devised by man to explore 
and utilise his surroundings towards his own development 
increasingly provided a fund of knowledge in relation to his 
adjustive needs. Now a more comprehensive expertise was 
needed to assist the individual with his development and adjust- 
ment among those changed circumstances of his life. Conse- 
quently, the steadily broadening concepts of the term guidance 
also expanded into the provisions of an all-round assistance to 
the individual in all aspects of his life at all stages of his 


2. Khorshed A, Wadia. Guidance Movement in India, NIE, NCERT, 
March 1963, p, 3. 
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development. Thus, the informal and partial concepts of guidance 
during its earlier stage systematically developed into that of an 
organised programme seeking to give scientific assistance to the 
needy persons in various aspects of his life. 

Such an organised programme of systematic assistance had to 
be naturally planned and conducted through some practical 
services. The services had to take into account some specific 
activities in congruence with the broadening concept and aims of 
guidance. Activities related to the scientific understanding of 
the developmental individual were organised under the Indivi- 
dual Inventory Service: A systematic study and use of the many- 
sided environmental resources became the scope of the Environ- 
‘mental Information Service. The scientific tasks of assisting 
each individual in the context of his specific needs became the 
central aim of the counselling service. Necessary help to indi- 
viduals with their placements in life and a continuing evaluative 
follow up of the entire programme comprised the Placement and 
Follow up Services. 

This brief exposition of the developmental concepts of the 
term Guidance has incidentally clarified the relativity of the terms 
guidance and guidance services. The crucial point which has 
emerged as most relevant to our present discussion—viz. relativi- 
ty of the term guidance and counselling—is regarding the 
Counselling Service. This service is regarded by Counselling 
Psychologists as the heart of guidance programme. This leads 
us to a clarification of the term Counselling in relation to 
Guidance. 


(b) Counselling : 

At the outset, it may be taken note of that out of ali the 
related terms which will be discussed here, (the term guidance 
and counselling are technically accepted terms in counselling 
psychology and that they carry their specific scientific connota- 
tions in this field. Both these terms are indicative of mutually 
related processes; but they are NOT synonymous, It is necessary 
to mention this fact in the very beginning because layman—and 
sometimes even immature workers—tend to use these terms 


interchangeably. 
(Guidance is a relatively more comprehensive process, which 
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includes—as its most specialised function—the scientific process 
of Counselling) In fact the activities carried on under the 
counselling BAe form the central and most significant part 
of the overall assistance given to the individual through a guid- 
ance programme. It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
the activities carried on under all the other services of a guidance 
programme focus, lead to, and culminate in the counselling 
processes. When necessary data about the needy person and 
his total environment is systematically collected through the 
preliminary services pertaining to the individual data and environ- 
mental information, actual assistance can be extended to the 
person only through the Counselling Service which provides a 
person-to-person relationship between the Counsellor and the 
Counselee. It is in this counselling situation that the counselee is 
helped to understand ail the accumulated data about himself in 
the context of his world and to develop the ability to take wise, 
discreet, independent, and responsible decisions. 

For an Expert Counsellor, it is an expected competence to 
examine and understand differential data related to different 
individuals and their variegated environment. In addition to 
this competence it needs a lot of scientific acumen, technical 
knowledge, and long experience to perform the role of assisting 
another individual in understanding scientific data related to him, 
and using it towards his goal—determination and achievement. 
The functions of counselling therefore, are of a very technical 
nature and the counselling service possesses the character of the 
most spscialised service in the entire guidance programme. 
While the scientific data, referred to above, is systematically 
accumulated with the help of scientific tools and techniques of 
guidance, the actual development of competence in the counselee 
to understand the datain the context of his own self and envi- 
ronment, is made possible only through the subtle scientific 
media of various types of communications which the counsellor 
is expected to meaningfully utilise during the counselling 
process. Counselling is, therefore, often referred to as an 
artistic science wherein meaningful activities may be performed 
even without any concrete tools. 

It is a matter of common experience that an individual 
generally finds it difficult to face and accept his own limitations 
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or weaknesses. Such a situation poses for him a sense of threat 
to his self-system, and therefore he tends to avoid it. Conse- 
quently, his own security forces become active in self-defence. 
Under such circumstances, the expert counsellor should be able 
to use his subtle skill of counselling in helping the counselee 
overcome his sense of inadequacy manifested through various 
types of ego-mechanisms. Conversely, an individual may be 
unduly afflicted with an under-valued self-image which may be 
constantly obstructing his optimally possible achievements. In 
such instances, the counsellor needs to use his expertise in assist- 
ing the counselee to obtain a correct vision of his potentialities. 
It is only through the scientific technique of counselling that the 
counsellor develops in the individual the ability to see a realistic 
picture of himself with all its strengths as well as weaknesses. 
More than that, the individual has to be assisted to accept this 
picture—and this is not an easy job. Only an expert counsellor 
trained in his iob can do this. 


(i) Literary Connotation 


Tt would be interesting at this point to take note of the tech- 
nical term developed in Hindi for “counselling” by the Com- 
mission appointed by Ministry of Education, Government of 
India for framing scientific and technical terminology. The 
term developed by the Commission for counselling is upbodhan 
which derives from the word bodh. The root word bodh stands 


for knowledge or enlightenment and is therefore also the root 
stem for the word buddhi, which means intelligence. Bodhan 


signifies the act of giving knowledge and enlightenment. By 
attaching the prefix (upsarg) “up” to the woid bodhan—the term 
upbodhan connotes the act of imparting all-round and many- 
sided enlightenment to a person from various points of view. 


(ii) Basic Components 


As this comprehensive knowledge is imparted on the basis 
of scientific facts and figures, it may be further noted that the 
highly technical competence of interpretation of test data 
occupies a central position within the folds of counselling. 1t is 
comparatively easier to administer and score a test than to 
correctly interpret it. In the highly developed counselling 
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centres of the western universities, the administration and scor- 
ing activities are often delegated to the psychometric sections. 
The more skilful and technical responsibilities of selection of 
proper tests for different individuals and variegated situations, 
as well as the interpretation of obtained data are, however, 
shouldered by the professionally trained counsellor. The expert 
counsellor knows that isolated scores of different tests do not 
have much use for the counselling process. Also, that data 
obtained through psychological tests alone will not carry much 
Meaning in the counselling situation. Data obtained through 
various testing and non-testing devices has to be woven together 
and the whole material needs to be examined in various rela- 
tionships before it can be actually used for purposes of coun- 
selling. Above all this, it has also to be kept in mind that in 
view of the developmental nature of the individual and dynamic 
character of his environment, any data relevant to him will be 
valid only if it has been accumulated over a long period. We 
may therefore summarise the basic components of counselling 
discussed until now, by saying that counselling implies 

—the scientific acumen to select proper tools and devices to 
collect cumulative data about the individual and his environ- 
ment, along with a capability to properly use these devices 
for specified purposes; 

—the technical ability to put together and examine the vast 
amount of data related to the individual and his environ- 
ment in proper relationships; 

—the professional competence to understand the significance of 
this data in relation to the typical counselling needs of each 
individual; and above all 

—the artistic skill to communicate the interpretations to the 
counselee in a manner acceptable to him. 


The Process of Decision-making 


The next important component in counselling is the decision- 
making process. Broadly speaking, the entire life-span of an 
individual is a series of decision-making acts. Throughout his life, 
an individual is called upon to take decisions, small or big, im- 
portant or insignificant, in various walks of his life. As decision- 
making generally comprises some amount of risk—the degree 
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of risk being related to the significance of the decision—the 
individual feels more comfortable in involving someone else in 
his decisions. In administrative decision-making, there are 
generally two aiternatives. Either the administrator—whenever 
necessary—takes the total risk of taking an independent decision; 
or, generally, responsibility for democratic decisions is shared 
by the whole group. The first alternative calis for a lot of 
courage, along with the ability to correctly foresee and boldly 
shoulder the consequences of the decision. In the second 
alternative, considerable skill in group-work and adequate use 
of group-dynamics is needed for the emerged decision to be 
useful in practice and acceptable to participants. In the per- 
sonal life of an individual, the situation is more specific as it 
pertains to his own life. Still, as we saw, he wants to have the 
support of other persons in taking decisions. The decision- 
making process thus becomes easier in an individual's personal 
life if he is able to involve someone else with him. Such an 
involvement gives him a sense of security because then he is 
not wholly responsible for the decision; there is someone else 
to share the burden of responsibility. This tendency is parti- 
cularly related to the level of maturity attained by the indivi- 
dual. The higher the level of maturity, the less will be the 
tendency to shirk taking decisions independently. It is- through 
the scientific techniques of counselling that an individual is 
assisted to take independent decisions and feel responsible for 
them. In other words, therefore, it may be said that it is through 
counselling that the individual is helped from a state of imma- 
turity to higher levels of maturity. He is helped to develop rela- 
tive insights into his own self as well as problematic situations 
of his life. Such insights are essential for him to be able to 
take a wise decision. His decision then is a discreet one, be- 
cause it is based on proper judgement after obtaining an under- 
standing of scientific data. 

In view of the realistic circumstances of life, sometimes an 
individual is called upon to take decisions which may not be very 
pleasant to him. No individual can obtain or get done every- 
thing that he may want out of life; and psychologically speaking, 
fulfilment of each and every desire may also not be mentally 
healthful for him. In fact, frustration is not always detrimental 
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to development or bancful for health; on the contrary, some 
frustration is necessary for mental-emotional maturation; and 
frustration-tolerance upto a certain degree, is a commendable 
trait of a mature personality. In taking an unpleasant decision, 
the individual has to decide contrary to his personal urges and 
drives—the fulfilment of which may be, in some way, unaccep- 
table according to prevalent social norms, At other times he 
has to take such decisions in view of a realisation of his own 
limitations in the context of some goals previously set by him. 
And in some cases, the complete non-availability of resources 
or situations which may be wholly commensurate with his poten- 
tialities, may push him towards a decision which is not very 
pleasant. All these—and there may be several more of this 
type—are painful situations on account of which an individual 
needs to take decisions which may not be very pleasant; and 
taking independent decisions under such circumstances is a diffi- 
cult task. Often a restructuring of the entire va/ue-system of an 
individual nceds to be effected. Restructuring of values is clo- 
sely related to the socio-cultural background and religio-philo- 
sophical beliefs of an individual. Hence it may be noted that 
although the desired restructure may be affected through 
the scientific techniques of Counselling, the identification of the 
desired restructure as well as of the procedures to bring it about 
have to take into account the cultural context of the individual 
who is being counselled. 


Assistance—the key-word 

It may be noted that throughout our -discussions regarding 
counselling, the word assistance has had a prominent part to play. 
In fact it would not be an exaggeration to state that the word 
assistance is of key significance in expounding the connotation 
of the term counselling. It can never be overemphasised that 
counselling is an assistance; that it is a scientific assistance and 
that it is given bya professionally trained expert to a needy 
individual. The counsellor assists the individual in understan- 
ding himself in relation to his environment; he helps him in 
taking discreet decisions on the basis of this self-knowledge; and 
he considers his professional responsibility to make the indivi- 
dual increasingly independent in problem-solving. 
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(c) Guidance and Counselling in Relation to each other 


The separate expositions of the terms Guidance and Counse- 
lling may be summed up in briefly considering them in relation 
toeach other. To start with, both Guidance and Counselling 
are continuous processes; they are not isolated activities. While 
guidance is a broad and comprehensive process, the process of 
counselling is characterised by more precise depths and several 
specific details. The fundamental tasks of collecting accumula- 
tive data about the individual and his environment are perfar- 
med through the preliminary guidance services before actual 
counselling can start. But it is only in the professional setting 
of counselling that the technical task of interpreting and com- 
Municating the outcomes of the data takes place. It may also 
be noted that while the preliminary responsibilities of the data 
collection and scoring may be shared by other Guidance person- 
nel working at various levels in a guidance programme, the sub- 
tle skills of counselling can be performed only by the trained 
counsellor. Counselling is in fact the centre of the whole guid- 
ance programme. In addition to this, it also enlightens and 
guides the total guidance organisation through its technical 
nature. Even the guidance services performed after the coun- 
selling functions take their cue from the happenings during the 

counselling situation. 
So it may be said that Guidance and Counselling, although 
not synonymous terms, are very closely related to each other. 


(2) Advice and Counselling 


In the layman’s mind, activities performed under the process 
of counselling tend to get confused with advice-giving. Even 
the Webster’s International Dictionary explains this term mainly 
in the context of giving “advice by. an expert in the field” or by 
a “professional worker to a client.” 

Perhaps giving advice to the young has been generally accep- 
ted as a common prerogative of adults. This acceptance may 
have had as its base the general phenomenon that accumulated 
experiences over a number of growing years should equip a per- 
son with the competence of helping the young in dealing with 
various life-situations. This thesis is practically acceptable up to 
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a great extent. Experience—if meaningfully gained and pur- 
Posefully utilised—should no doubt develop greater insights into 
various life-situations and better abilities to adjust to them. 
That is why adults are traditionally expected to take on the role 
of giving advice to the young ones. The significance and extent 
of this role is culturally determined; but the acceptability of the 
role appears to be prevalent in spite of socio-cultural differen- 
ces, In the Indian Culture, this acceptability is ofa very high 
degree. 

In the context of the developmental connotations attached to 
the term Guidance, it was noticed that prior to the Guidance 
movement attaining a scientific character, guidance activities were 
Not very different from the advice giving functions of experienced 
and mature adults of the society to the relatively inexperienced 
and immature younger people. Such advice, being based on 
Personal experiences alone; was likely to lend a subjective tone 
to the help extended—although extended in all Sincerity. With 
the influence and introduction of Psychological devices, the in- 
formal advice based on personal experience, gradually developed 
into a systematic assistance which could be more objectively 
planned after the use of scientific tools and techniques. This 
development as we saw had led to the emergence of guidance. 
And counselling, as already expounded, happens to be that nu- 
cleus of the entire guidance activities, wherein the informal 
advice of old days really takes on the character ofa technical 
assistance in a self-analysis, self-understanding and se 
process. 

It is of great significance that the v 
nication in a counselling situation are basically different from 
those present in an advice-giving environment, Generally, advice 
is sought with the conviction of “being told what to d 


If-guiding 


ery processes of commu- 


o” and 
it is also given with the belief that “what is told will be done.” 
The person seeking advice generally proceeds with a sense of 


freedom from Tesponsibility regarding the course of action he 
needs totake. It may not be always necessary for him to fully 
understand all the factors related to the future action in terms 


of its causes or consequences. In counselling, on the other 
hand, the very understanding of all related factors is the prime 
issue. The future course of action is expected to emerge as a 
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` result of an analytical study and synthetic comprehension of all 
related individuals as well as environmental factors. To pinpoint 
the difference, it may further be noted that in advice, the deci- 
sion is generally of the giver of the advice, while in cow selling, 
the decision is wholly of the recipient of the counseliing. In fact, 
it is one of the major responsibilities of the counsellor to deve~ 
lop a realisation in the counselee regarding his right to indepen- 
dently take his decision. All the concomitant responsibilities 
of assisting the counselee with an understanding of all data rele- 
vant to himself, and his total environment, need not necessarily 
find place in an advice-giving situation. 

It may also be relevant to take note in this conne:tion that 
advice-giving may necessarily not always be a process like coun- 
selling. Very often advice-giving may be finished in a single 
meeting while counselling may require several sessions just to 
grasp the situation in its totality. Thus, counselling is much 
more time consuming than advice-giving. The very fact of its 
being more time-consuming, however, tends to make it a more 
sound process of assistance. It would be interesting to note 
that while the frequency of seeking advice, after receiving it once 
may remain the same or even increase in the individual the 
tendency as well as frequency for seeking counselling is bound 
to diminish in the person who in the counselling process has been 
systematically assisted with independent problem-solving. Thus, 
while frequent ,advice-seeking tends to perpetuate immaturity 
and arrest individual development, comparatively fewer occa- 
sions of counselling expericnce lead the individual towards the 
path of development and maturity. 


(3) Direction and Counselling. 


The connotation of the term Direction comes very close to 
that of advice: in fact it goes a little further in the element of 
command inherent in the act of directing. Direction as well as 
instruction (a teim which will be taken after this) imply a sense 
of command and connote an expectation of obedience. It is 
very important to note that the very idea of authority, command 
or obedience etc. are entirely alien to the counselling situation 
which by its very nature provides for a permissive and democra- 
tic environment. The counselee is expected to open up in such 


— 
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an environment. He is systematically helped to look at himself 
in a relatively objective manner rather than look at others for 
knowing what should be his course of action. 

While advice may be sought even from a friend or people 
belonging to one’s own age-group, direction is generally given 
by elder persons to younger ones. More than that, directions 
are generally issued by officers in authority (irrespective of the 
age factor) to the personnel working under them, Thus, direc- 
tion tends to have an authoritarian character attached to it. 

It should be of interest to take note in this connection of the 
administrative term “Directorate” which derives from the word 
“direction” and which stands for the offices of the Director. 
There appears to be an aroma of rigidity of rules and routinism 
of activities in a Directorate which is generally taken to be a 
Seat of mundane processes. Everything is supposed to be meti- 
culously planned and pre-determined. Adherence to the mean- 
ings of words rather than the spirit behind them appears to be 
the norm of communication. The counselling situation, on the 
other hand, is a flexible phenomenon in non-verbal communi- 
cations. 

Like advice-giving direction is a short and simple process, 
“There is not to question why; there is but to do and die” 
—isthe dictum of direction. In counselling the counselee has 
every right to know the cause; he uses his own discretion to do 
the act—and he is responsible for the consequences of his 
action, 

As the act of direction involves the issuing of certain definite 
instructions, we may move onto an cxamination of the term 
instruction in relation to counselling. 


(4) Instruction and Counselling 


Teaching and instruction are closely related terms; both the 
Activities presuppose learning as an expected outcome: the only 
Minute difference is that instruction further implies a relatively 
More methodical furnishing of knowledge, information, or skills. 
The term instruct also carries with it a slight connotation of 
command. er 

Very broadly speaking, a tot of guidance to the individual 
is given through the instructional services of a school. 
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Naturally the question which may be posed is regarding the 
difference between instructional services and guidance 
services—more specifically between the instructional process and 
the technical process of counselling in a guidance programme. 

The major situational difference between the two processes 
is that while instruction, particularly. in a school, is generally 
given in a group situation, counselling is almost always extend- 
ed in an individual situation. 

Even when given in an individual situation, instruction is 
usually obligatory to be followed by the person who receives it. 
This is not so in the case of counselling wherein the counselee 
is not obliged to act according to anything said by the counsel- 
lor. In fact nothing is “told to be done” in a counselling 
situation. The counsellor merely places the facts and realities 
of the situation before the counselee so that any course of action 
may be finally decided by him (the counselee). 

It may also be noted that although the instructional services 
ofa school, ultimately aim at development of the individual, 
their immediate emphasis is almost always subject-concerned. 
There is, therefore, invariably some sort of examination after an 
instructional programme, and this examination is generally 
conductcd by the instructor. The counselling process, on the 
other hand, may be seen as a continuous process of self-evalua- 
tion for the counselee who is consistently assisted by the coun- 
sellor in this venture in a sympathetic manner. 

The instructional programme is structured and time-bound. 
Planned system of information, knowledges, and skills have to 
be imparted to individuals in a group situation within a pres- 
cribed time-limit. Even when given toa single individual, 
instructions are almost always specific and structured. Counsell- 
ing on the other hand is entirely unstructured from this point 
of view. While the knowledge to be imparted invariably 
differs from individual to individual according to his unique 
needs and differential problems, the method of communication, 
the time for imparting the requisite material, and the techniques 
of evaluation—all need to possess an unparallelled flexibility. 

The instructors or teachers of the school are no doubt great 
assets to any school guidance programme. They also have 
invaluable contribution to make in the collection of several types 
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of individual data about the-pupils as well as in the collection, 
arrangement and dissemination of envircnmental information. 
These contributions are made through their cooperative ende- 
avour in planning, organising and conducting a school guidance 
programme. The technical duties pertaining to counselling, 
however, are the sole responsibility of the trained counseilor. 


(5) Education and Counselling 


From the above consideration of the term counselling in 
relation to instruction, we may go a step further to discuss the 
term ‘‘counselling” in the context of a relatively more broad 
based process viz Education. As compared to instruction, Coun- 
selling in some ways may come closer to Education. While the 
activities in instruction lay emphasis on teaching some skills, 
knowledge, or information to the learner, the more comprehen- 
sive process of education aims at bringing out the BEST in the 
individual; it emphasises on developing the latent potentialities 
of the person being educated. In the context of a fully organis- 
ed programme of Guidance Services, it may be stated that 
Guidance services form an integral part of a sound educational 
programme. 

Any good educational programme ultimately aims at an all- 
round development and harmonious adjustment of an indivi- 
dual in various aspects of his life. It is expected to equip the 
individual with competence to lead a life which may be indivi- 
dually satisfying and socially effective. If this ultimate aim has 
to be achieved, then education should not just remain limited 
to the imparting of subject matter ina limited period through 
instructional services. It will have to extend itself beyond the 
routine class room activities of teaching-learning alone. The 
unique potentialities of each individual along with related 
environmental opportunities most commensurate with his 
specific nature, will have to be taken into account. Only then 
the educational process can fulfil its aim of-developing each 
individual according to his potentialities and making him 
capable of contributing maximally to the society. It is here that 
education will have to look to Guidance Service which can 
aim at assisting each individual to obtain a realistic picture 
of himself, to make optimum use of his potentialities, to make 
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maximum adjustments to his erivironment and contribute 
optimally to society. Thus it can be said that Guidance philo- 
sophy is only a further specification of educational! philosophy, 
and guidance services are more specialised services within an 
educational programme. 

Amongst all the guidance services, it is the counselling 
service which specifically helps the person to obtain a realistic 
understanding of himself, This assistance, as we saw, is provid- 
ed in an individual situation and in a most scientific manner. 

It is also in the counselling situation that some of the 
recent emphasis in modern educational trends tend to find the 
greatest acceptance. Two trends which are specially worth 
mentioning in this connection are the humanisation of know- 
ledge and practical application of theoretical researches. While 
the nineteenth century was specifically an age of intellectuali- 
sation, the scientific approaches of the twentieth century have 
been giving greater importance to the functional uses of rapidly 
developing funds of knowledge in various human-based as 
well as environment-centred sciences. Tt is in the individual 
focussed counselling situation that the phenomenally increasing 
knowledge about the nature of man, the dynamics of human 
behaviour, and the innumerable resources in environment are 
practically put into gainful uses through the technical skills 
of the proficient counsellor. 

It may, therefore, be broadly said that Counselling is a form 
of education—in a very specialised form and extended in a most 
scientific manner to the individual counselee. All counselling are 
in some way or other education, although all education is not 
counselling. 

After this preliminary discussion aiming ata conceptual 
clarification of the basic as well as related terms with reference 
to our main question What is Counselling? we may proceed to 
an examination of counselling asa scientific process. 


IJ. SOME PRELIMINARY CONDITIONS 


To go back to our opening statement made at the very 
beginning of this chapter, it may be repeated that—Counselling 
is a scientific process of assistance extended by an expert in an 
individual situation to a needy person. 
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In order to be adjudged as a scientific process, counselling 
should fulfil some preliminary conditions which are basic to the 
very nature of science. Some of these conditions may be 
mentioned here. 

It has been emphasised that counselling is an individual- 
focussed process. First of all, therefore, the reliability and 
validity of the data about the individual counselee and his needs 
should be fully assured. The collective and common needs of a 
group of individuals are generally taken care of in the more 
comprehensive processes of education or in the group-centred 
programmes of instruction. The specific individual needs in the 
context of the counselee’s unique nature are attended to in the 
counselling situation. The reliability of this individual data 
about the counselee, therefore, should be initially ascertained 
before proceeding on to other counselling functions. 

Data about the counselee’s environment is equally fundamen- 
tal to the counselling process. It should be noted at the outset 
that environment plays a significant role in shaping the nature of 
an individual’s needs and the envisaged modes of his meeting 
these needs. The correct knowledge and adequate understand- 
ing of the counselee’s environment, in terms of his socio-cultural 
background, home and family norms, political-econcmic situa- 
tions etc. is therefore essential for the counsellor. Without this 
basic knowledge and understanding, any attempted functions 
of counselling are apt to be invalid and therefore unscientific. 
In fact, the very communications between the counsellor and 
counselee—which form the core of the counselling process—are 
apt to be blocked or distorted in the absence of this understand- 
ing. Ideally, both counsellor and counselee need to share a 
common cultural environment for the counselling processes to 
be effective. Both the participants are likely to be blocked by 
cultural handicaps in the absence of such a commonality. This 
Point will be discussed in greater details at other places in this 
Series of books. At this Stage, a correct understanding of the 
counselee’s environment may be stressed as a preliminary condi- 
tion for counselling to be accepted as a scientific process. 

The next important condition for the counselling process to 
be adjudged as scientific, pertains to the very manner in which 
various functions are performed during the entire counselling 
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process. When the reliability and validity of the individual data 
is ascertained and the relevance of environmental features is 
determined, the processes of counselling tend to move towards 
the actual activities and functions to be performed. It should 
be stressed, therefore, that all these activites and functions 
carried on in the counselling process need to be scientific. To 
be more specifiy each function, activity or programme should 
be systematically planned in terms of specified goals of coun- 
selling, should be objectively conducted according to standard 
norms of a science, and should be pursued with the open- 
mineded flexibility of a devoted scientist. 

The scientific approach further stresses a continuous and 
evaluative follow up of functions performed under a programme, 
This evaluation also takes into consideration the outcomes of 
the programme in terms of outlined objectives. Outcomes of the 
counselling process, therefore, need to be continually followed 
up, leading to a revision, restructuring or even re-conducting at 
any stage the entire process. 

These are some of ihe preliminary conditions for counselling 
to be called a scientific process. These conditions which 
have been examined broadly pertain to the basic characteristics 
of any science. 

After this brief introductory examination, it would be perti- 
nent to consider in greater detail, some of the specific features 
of the scientific process of counselling. 


Ill. SOME SPECIFIC FEATURES OF COUNSELLING 
(1) A Process 


Counselling has been designated as a process from the very 
beginning. It would, therefore, be necessary to again underscore 
the significance of this specific feature by a separate explanation 
of the term process in the context cf counselling. It is very 
important to remember that counselling is not a mere act done 
at one time with reference to a particular problem related to the 
individual, For that matter, it is also not just a number of 
actions performed in relation to an individual and his problems. 
It is really a systematic and integrated series of activities, a 
chain of actions carried over a length of period according to the 
differential needs of the counselling situation. A series implies a 
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referent as well as sequential relationship among the activities 
performed. The concept of a chain suggests flexibility of structure 
as well as movement, in contrast to the rigidity of a one-piece rod. 
The series of activities taking place in a counselling process are 
shaped, linked and guided according to differential needs related 
to the various aspects of the counselling situation. The main 
points under the concept of the term process, as used in the con- 
text of counselling may, therefore, be summed up by saying that 


—Counselling is a series of activities performed in relation 
to an individual and his needs; 

—The activities comprising this series are systematically 
planned and integrally inter-related; 

—These activities are carried over a period, the length of 
which is commensurate with the differential needs of the 
individual; 

—The inter-relational structure of the developmental 
activities may be compared to the structure of a chain; 
—This structure suggests an inherent fiexibility which is 
opposed to rigidity of approach, and a movement signi- 
fying constant restructuring according to the needs of 

the situation. 


(2) Nature of a Scientific Process 


Counselling has been specifically referred to asa Scientific 
Process. The profession of counselling, therefore, needs to reach 
the standards which are generally attained by professions which 
claim to be scientific. Itis true that in India counselling has 
not yet received recognition even as a profession. Still in view 
of the fact that in some advanced countries it is a recognised 
technical profession based on a sound knowledge of the science 
of counselling psychology, it would be pertinent to examine 
some typical features of a science in general in relation to those 
of scientific professions. 


| (a) Science and Art—A Question 
Sometimes a very highly developed scientific and technical 
profession is acclaimed as an art; conversely, a very fine art 


reaching the zenith of its perfection is eulogised as a science. 
| A question which may be naturally posed in this connection 
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then is—Where is the meeting point or a dividing line between an 
art and a science? Some features start to appear common when 
this perfection of performance is achieved—be it in the field of 
an acclaimed art or an accepted science. A few examples may 
be considered to elucidate this point. 

It is generally observed that the skilful handling of even an 
inanimate machine by an expert mechanic tends to lend life to 
its various parts through his adroit touches. Through his per- 
sonal approach, the scientific mechanic appears to feel the living 
vibrations of the machine which in turn seems to respond to his 
non-verbal communications. Such interactions are also envisaged 
in the jobs of proficient artists where the deft strokes of the 
dexterous hand of a painter create life on a piece of canvas or 
where the resonant notes from the vocal chords of a singer 
invoke the Raga’ almost incarnate in the atmosphere. 

On a scientific analysis of the mechanic’s work, painter's 
creation, or the singer’s performance, however, it will be found 
that such perfections in the above-exemplified jobs can be 
attained only when the person involved inthe job has meti- 
culously attended to every fine detail of the task with the 
highest possible precision. No doubt, some permeating as well 
as intervening features in the performance of such high level 
workers—be they termed as “Scientists” or “‘artists’—prior to 
reaching the stage of perfection cannot be overlooked. Firstly, 
it will be noticed that the meticulous attention to every small 
detail is always in the context of and in relation to the whole. 
An expert mechanic does not treat even the smallest part ofa 
machine in isolation; he has to know his whole machine and 
make its various parts work in harmony with each other. 
Similarly, the proficient singer who succeeds in incarnating the 
Raga through the use of innumerable Swaras in uncountable 
combinations, maintains the purity of the smallest Sruti. Only 
3, A typical melody which is created through the specific combinations of 

Swaras (Musical Notes) in a prescribed manner according to the 

science of Indian music, In Indian music, there are several types of 


Ragas. 

4. Sruti—The scale of Indian music is broadly composed of seven 
Swaras i.e. musical notes. In between this broad scale are several 
small notes which are called Srutis. Generally twenty-two Srutis are 
accepted. 
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then the desired harmony of the Raga can be maintained. 
Secondly, it may also be noted that by the time the individual 
reaches such heights of performance, precision in the minutest 
` detail tends to so fully permeate his creation that it becomes a 
part of his work at almost an unconscious level. It becomes 
so much a part of his habit that it is difficult to decipher it as a 
conscious effort on his part. In fact this principle is true for any 
worker in any job. When the performance on the minutest 
job-tasks of an art reaches the utmost precision, the art reaches 
the climax of a science. Conversely, the most scientific jobs are 
endowed with the living beauty of an art when they are pursued 
with the devout subtlety of an artist. Having reached its 
zenith, an art tends to synchronise the analytical details of a job 
into a synthetic wholeness; and a Science, in its perfection 
displays the analytical beauty of a situation against a compre- 
hensive totality. It is, therefore, very difficult to look upon 
“Science” and an “art” as two entirely separate and unrelated 
Phenomena. In fact they have much in common and may be 
called two sides of the same coin. The end achievement is same 
for both; only their manner of approach may appear to be 
Opposite to each other, Until now, we have examined the- 
inter-relatedness of science and art in some of those professions 
where either the worker has to generally deal with inanimate 
machines or where he himself has to perform in a creative 
manner, In both the instances, the worker’s relationships are 
mostly with his machine, his tools or his own self, Although 
the outcomes of his work are used, shared, and enjoyed by 
Other individuals also, his job-tasks are mostly concentrated 
around his tools and his self. 

There are some other professions in which the worker's 
main focus is other individuals. Here, his job-tasks are geared 
towards the benefit of others; the test of all his professional 
skills lies in his ability to successfully work with human beings, 
in ameliorating their conditions, in helping them towards 
betterment. As the scientific profession of counselling falls 
within this category, it would be worthwhile to consider our 
thesis regarding inter-relatedness of science and art in the 
Context of scientific professions dealing with human beings. 
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(b) Scientific Professions dealing with human beings 


When the above thesis is examined in the context of some 
highly technical jobs where the expert has to specifically deal 
with other human beings instead of with only machines, OF 

- some other concrete material, the validity of the proposal be- 
comes more evident. Take for example some of the jobs in 
the field of medicine or in industry. In medicine, the expert 
doctor does use highly sophisticated machines in diagnosing the 
diseases and treating his patients. In this use, he is mostly 
scientific. He uses the tools with the precision of a scientist, 
carries on the diagnosis with the objectivity of a scientist, and 
maintains the high standards of scientific discipline ir conduct- 
ing the treatment. Still, in every scientific step at every stage, 
he consciously or unconsciously communicates his personal 
touch to the patient. This personal touch—rather interpersonal 
relationship—tends to give an artistic aroma to his scientific 
profession. Without this inter-personal relationship, even his 
scientific step3 are likely to lose some of their efficacy. Similarly 
in any developed industry the manager, the labourer, the sales- 
man, the advertiser, and a score of other workers perform 
their separate jobs with the precision of a scientist—but at the 
same time with the subtlety of an artist. The Manager who is 
at the helm of affairs, and who has to individually deal with 
each one of his differential personnel, needs to be an expert in 
human relationships. In fact, he has to goa step further in 
also catering to the needs of his consumers who are not directly 
related to the work processes in the industry. In order to 
attain a high level of production, he has to motivate several 
types of workers and individuals to reach a desired level of 
perfection. Such level, as we saw, combines in itself the precise 
and subtle features ofa science and an art. The higher one 
goes in the developmental level of a profession, the greater is the 
likelihood of the fusion of scientific precision and artistic 
subtlety in them. This tendency is likely to be more evident in 
scientific profession dealing with human beings. In general it 
may also be noted that, some very highly developed professions 
in art are spoken of as sciences, and certain very technical 
scientific jobs are referred to as areas of anart. It is not very un- 
common to refer to Music as a Science and medicine as an art. 
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(c) Discipline of the Worker 


In this connection it would be pertinent to discuss an 
important dimension which is common to both art and science; 
and this important dimension is that of the discipline of the 
worker, or the performer. 

The strict discipline of a scientist, the self-control and 
obedience to accepted standards, are often quoted as exemplary 
traits of human behaviour. It is interesting, however, that a 
similarity in adhering to the criterion is noted asa laudable 
character trait of an accomplished artist. Ina musical per- 
formance, it isa most common sight to find the singer’s or the 
playır’s fingers reaching for the ‘mani’ or the ‘khunti’®> to 
adjust the minutest possible deviations in the note of any of the 
strings of the Tanpura’ or other stringed instruments. Parallel 
movements will be noticed in the manipulation of the ac- 
companying Tabla® or ‘Mridang”® players. A proficient dancer 
cannot tolerate the slightest possible difference between the 
rhythm of his/her footwork and the beats of the Tabla player. 
This unequivocal intolerance for deviance in standards of disci- 
pline is comparable to the impatience of a skilful surgeon or a 
dexterous mechanic when he finds even the slightest lack of 
precision or perfection in any part of any of the instruments of 
his work. 


5, Mani (mani) is a bead which is used to adjust minute variations in 
the tone of strings in stringed instruments. A mani is threaded in each 
main string, and when the strings of the instruments are set to the 
required Swaras, manipulation of the mani is delicately done to 
achieve perfect harmony between Swaras. 

6. Khunti (Khoontee) The strings of stringed instruments are threaded 
through and wrapped onto small projecting pieces of wood (shaped 
like oriental pegs on walls on which something could be hung). The 
initia) setting of the instrument is done by winding or unwinding the 
string on the Khunti. 

1. Tanpura (Taanpura) is a musical instrument with four strings. It is 
used in vocal singing to keep the main tone with the first and fourth 
or fifth Swaras—constantly going on as the fundamental note. 

8. Tabla(Tabala) A pair of tablas is the main accompanying instrument 
in Indian music for keeping rhythm. They are a pair of drums. 

9. Mridanga Mridang is a typical type of drum used to keep accompani- 
ment to music. It is generally used in the southern part of India. 
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(d) Unison of worker with the job-situation 


The unison of science and art indicated in the above stated 
examples from various jobs really leads to the thesis of unison 
of the worker himself with his job. In the highest stages of any 
job-performance, the worker tends to merge his own image in 
the tasks that he performs. In other words, we may say that 
he extends his own personality to any job-tasks he performs and 
leaves his stamp on any work-activity he does. The examples 
which we quoted from the fields of music and medicine indicate 
not only a lack of toleration for any deviance from precision, 
but also this oneness with the job being performed. The 
musician adjusts his manis and khuntis almost unconsciously 
even when his consciousness has been merged with the spirit of 
the Raga. For the surgeon, it is just an extension of his own 
Precise personality to expect and maintain the same precision in 
his work as well as work-instruments. 

Unison with the job-situation also involves the highest 
degree of concentration on the task being performed. Having 
attained such a degree, the proficient worker tends to forget 
his identity for the time being. During his job-performance, 
his personality is being recreated every moment in the work he 
is doing. He tends to see nothing but his work: he is unable to 
hear anything else unrelated to the work situation; and his mind 
cannot conceive of any thought alien to the task in hand. Such 
high level of concentration, such unison of the worker with the 
job-situation can be observed in several scientific fields of work 
like research, music, medicine, teaching etc, In fact this state 
of concentration and unison can be achieved in any job when 
the worker has taken his performance to the high level where 
science and art tend to fuse with each other. 


(e) Devotion to Job 


It is at such a stage that performance at a jobis enhanced 
into a devotion to the job. 

The great Indian scholar Kumaraswamy had compared the 
dedication of an artist to his job with the devotion of a 
“Bhakt” to God. Shri Kumaraswamy has rightly drawn 


10. Bhakt—one who devoutly worships God. 
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parallels between the strict standards of discipline equally 
adhered to by an artist devotedly losing himself on his job, and 
a ‘Yogi’? devoutly concentrating on his Sadhana.!? y 

In Hindu philosophy, Sadhana and Tapasya’? are performed 
to achieve the ultimate goal of life—union with the ultimate 
reality, God. In fact the very word Yogi literally means one 
who has attained union. Itis only with the highest form of 
scientific discipline that the Yogi isable to attain this coveted 
union of his spirit with God. So also, it is with the strictest 
possible adherence to the most delicate criteria of any artistic 
work that -an artist can reach the culminating point of perfec- 
tion in his field. And again it is through this very loyalty to the 
minutest aspect of the work-task, the devoted discipline at 
every stage and step of job-performance, that the climax of 
success can be possible in any so-called scientific job. 

It appears, therefore, that it would be very hard to draw a 
dividing/demarking line between a science and an art, when 
jobs generally considered to fall within the range of either of 
these areas tend to reach the highest limit of their perfection in 
performance. f 


(3) Nature of the Science of Counselling 


It is against this background—the context of the unison of 
science and art—that the process of counselling or the scientific 
nature of the process of counselling needs to be examined. 

Firstly, it needs to be emphasised that in the developmental 
educational world of today, counselling has reached the status 
of a profession. This emphasis is specifically pertinent in a ser- 
ies of books on “Counselling Psychology in the Indian Context”, 
because in India, psychological counselling has not yet received 
a general recognition among the accepted list of commonly 


11. Yogi (Yogee): The word Yogee comes from the root ‘Yog’ which 
literally means union. A Yogi in Hindu philosophy performs Tapasya 
(the act of purification) in order to effect union of his spirit with God. 

12. Sadhana (Saadhana); This word comes from the root ‘Saadh’ meaning 
desire. The related word Sadhya means the goal, Sadhana connotes 
the acts performed to obtain the desired goal. s 

13. Tapasya; Tapasya connotes various types of acts performed with a 
view to obtain control over body and mind in relation to the achieve- 
ment of the ultimate goal of life. 
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known national professions. Details regarding this issue will 
be examined in greater detail in relevant portions of this series 
of books. At present it would be appropriate only to mention 
this point because the scientific nature of counselling is being 
examined in the following paragraphs in the context of Coun- 
selling as a highly developed profession. This is being done with 
the hope that counselling does have the potentialities of growing 
into a full-fledged profession in India also if workers in the field 
guide its scientific developments in congruity with socio-cultural 
conditions and human needs of this country. 


(a) Scientific Art and Artistic Science 


Regarding the scientific nature of the profession per se, it 
may be observed at the very outset that counselling is an 
artistic science and a scientific art. This statement is being 
expounded in the following paragraphs. 

This statement primarily «mphasises that particular develop- 
mental level of a profession where its scientific and artistic 
features tend to blend into an indistinguishable entity. In its 
ideal stage, counselling then becomes a precise science which is 
as subtle as an art and a subtle art which incorporates the 
precision of a science. In spite of being very personal like an 
art in the individual counsellor-counselee relationship, counsel- 
ling strictly adheres to the scientific standards of perfect objec- 
tivity in dealing with individual issues. Counselling may use 
the most sophisticated technical tools to explore the deep depths 
of an individual’s personality and to understand his unique 
differential character-traits. The Counsellor, however, needs to 
be very artistic in weaving together all the scientific data obtain- 
ed through the technical tools into a meaningful pattern. He 
needs to possess the artistic skill to paint the multifarious 
colours of individual data into a whole picture against the 
background of his counselee’s needs and available environmental 
resources. Thus counselling essentially carries the synthetic 
tendencies of an art; and this synthesis is based on a fundamen- 
tal analysis of various colours—an approach which emphasises 
the scientific characteristics of counselling. 

We may sum up this point by saying that counselling is an 
artistic science and scientific art which specifically concerns 
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itself with Auman needs; that the scientific processes of counsel- 
ling are carried on with an objective subjectivity because it 
essentially deals with unique individual issues of human be- 
ings. 

This takes us to an examination of the next important 
characteristic of this science—viz. its main interest in working 
with human beings. 


(b) Working with Human Beings 


Counselling is essentially working with human beings. It is 
true that the very idea of jobs and the development of several 
specialised professions in the ever widening world has been in- 
itiated, guided and directed on the basis of human needs. Speak- 
ing very broadly, therefore, there may not perhaps be a single 
job which does not include dealing with human beings in some 
way or the other. But compared to all these jobs and even to 
the most human need-oriented professions—which are highly 
sophisticated—such as teaching, medicine, law, social work 
industry etc.—we find counselling as a profession which comple- 
tely centres itself towards working with human beings. In fact 
it goes a step further from various human need-oriented jobs 
and becomes a human-need-centered profession. A deep sensiti- 
vity to human needs, a keen empathy with human feelings, a 
reverent regard for human emotions, and an almost divine 
respect for subtle dynamics of human personality form the very 
bases of this profession. The most important job-tasks of this 
very human profession are those which anticipate or involve an 
interpersonal relationship. It is the skilful handling of this 
subtle relationship that can make or mar the profession, which 
can lead to the success or failure of the counselling enterprise. 
From these points of view the science of counselling also be- 
comes one of the highest forms of human arts. 


(c) Focus on the Individual 

A related feature of this artistic science which needs to be 
particularly emphasised at this stage is its unequivocal focus on 
the-individual. In the broad context of this profession’s sensiti- 
vity to human needs as such, counselling tends to centre its 
attention on the individual—his needs, development and adjust- 
ment. 
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It may be noted however that this focus on the individual in 
the counselling profession is in no way antethetical to the pro- 
fession’s basic services to the society. As aptly observed by 
Humphreys and Traxler— 


“There is general agreement among historians, philo- 
sophers, and sociologists that the level of development 
of a civilisation is measured by the degree to which it 
respects the value or worth of the individual. 
Civilisations that have minimised and even degraded 
the individual may have apparently progressed, at least 
in certain aspects. Yet sooner or later, these civilisa- 
tions declined and then disappeared. Their collapse was 
due, in no small part, to the fact that they failed to give 
each person (including the most capable) the right 
to develop as an individual to his fullest potential- 
Levees 


The authors have further expounded their argument that 
those societies which have been able to provide opportunities 
for the individual to develop himself according to his unique 
potentialities, have tended to flourish and to persist. 

In the context of this relativity in the development of the 
individual and the society, it may be noted that individual and 
social development are really two sides of the same coin. Res- 
pect for each individual’s worth and providing opportunities for 
the flowering of his unique potentiaiities is in no way anti- 
thetical to an identification of social resources and nurturing 
them towards their maximum growth. In fact the thesis has 
to be carried further by emphasising that both individual and 
social development have to proceed hand in hand. Counselling 
takes into account both these sides. 

In this connection, one significant point may be noted. 
Reliability and validity are necessary conditions for any venture 
to be deemed as scientific. In those ventures, which involve 
human beings, these conditions are closely related tothe norm- 
group of the scientific work. The scientific process of counselling 


14. A. Humphreys & Traxler: Guidance Services: Science Research Associ- 
ates Inc., Chicago 1954, pp. 22-23. 
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needs to take into account the norm-group—the society — 
in which the individual lives and grows. Man’s basic constitu- 
tional organs related to his basic needs may be the same all 
‘over the world. But the way he feels, manifests, and meets 
these needs are bound to be conditioned by the society and 
culture in which he lives. This fact is being increasingly real- 
lised by students of human behaviour. Ralph Linton has given 
a hint .even to scientific investigators of human behaviour that 
in working with human beings, they have to constantly keep in 
mind the integral relationship of the individual and his society. 
In Linton’s own words— 


“It is now becoming apparent that the integration be- 
tween the individual, society and culture is so close and 
their interaction so continuous that the investigator who 
tries to work with any one of them without Teference 
to the other two soon comes to a dead end.”15 


Even as an Anthropologist, Linton further emphasises the 
importance of the individual in any society by saying that 
“individual, his needs and potentialities, lie at the foundation of 
all social and cultural phenomena. Societies are organised 
groups of individuals, and cultures are, in the last analysis, 
nothing more than the organised repetitive responses of a 
society’s members. For this reason the individual is the logi- 
cal starting point for any investigation of the larger configura- 
tion.” 

The scientific process of counselling focuses on the indivi- 
dual. This focus, therefore, needs to take into account the 
socio-cultural background of the individual. 

Counselling of an individual will be valid only if it is con- 
ceived, planned, and conducted in the context of the particular 
socio-cultural norms of the civilisation in which he has to deve- 
lop and the politico-economic situations to which he has to 
adjust. Conversely, these mature individuals of the society will 


15. Ralph Linton: The Cultural Background of Personality, Appleton- 
Century Crofts. Inc., New York, 1945, p. 5. 
16. ibid. 
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be able—through proper counselling—to contribute maximally 
towards a healthy development of the society which they formu- 
late, nurture and carry forward. 

The focus of Counselling work on the individual, as a speci- 
fic feature of this scientific process, therefore, needs to be 
interpreted in the specific background of his cultural norms and 
socio-economic traditions. 


(d) Personal Touch 


The process of counselling thus broadly conceived and envi- 
saged in the broad cackground of a country’s developmental 
civilisation, basic culture, typical society, and specific economic 
conditions. The particular job-activities of the profession, 
however, tend to maintain an inter-personal character. The 
counselling functions essentially become a series of interactions 
and inter-communications between two individuals—the expert 
counsellor and the needy counselee. 

Contradictory though it may seem, it would be interesting 
to observe that to every objective act in the counselling process 
and to every scientific communication, verbal or non-verbal, in 
the counselling situation, an unusual personal touch appears to 
ignite the spark of life in the counselling environment. This 
personal touch is one of the central features of the interpersonal 
relationship which forms the very base of this profession’s acti- 
vities. It may be remembered, however, that this personal touch 


should never deteriorate into an emotional involvement. The 
term personal touch is being proposed here in terms of an 
While 


empathetic approach towards the counselling tasks. W“ 
empathy is an imaginative projection of one’s own conscious- 
ness into another being, involvement connotes a stage of being 
drawn into—being implicated with—the affairs of another indivi- 
dual. Such an approach on the part of a Counsellor may be 
termed sacrilegious according to the code of conduct of the 
counselling profession. 3 

Empathy becomes one of the scientific personality traits of 
a counsellor and prevents him from getting involved into a 
sympathetic relationship with his/her counselee. The word 
sympathy, according to the International Webster’s dictionary, 
suggests “an affinity, association, OT relationship between things 
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so that whatever affects one, similarly affects the other or 
others.” The word connotes “mutual susceptibility”, a “‘reci- 
procal liking and understanding arising from community of 
interests, aims etc. and compatibility of temperaments.” The 
word “sympathy”, according to the Webster’s dictionary, has 
been indicated under synonyms of “pity”, “compassion”, etc. 
with slight difference in the connotations of these related terms. 
It is therefore, being specifically emphasised that the counsel- 
lor’s personal approach in the interpersonal counselling situation 
should not carry any shades of pity, compassion or sympathy. 
He should be empathetic, ic. try to project himself in the 
counselee’s situation and attempt to visualise his feelings as he 
(the counselee) may be feeling. The counsellor should in no 
way himself feel /ike him;—to put it more vividly, he need not 
suffer, laugh, or crave with him to the extent of clouding his 
own scientific vision regarding his professional responsibility 
to. assist the counselee in identifying life-goals commensurate 
with his own unique potentialities or limitations. According to 
a well-known Indian cultural expression—it is really to develop 
insight in the counselee to be able to differentiate between 
“Shreyas” and “‘Preyas.’”*® 


(d) Objectivity 

Maintaining of this type of empathetic approach in an inter- 
personal situation can be made possible in this delicate profes- 
sion on account of one more related feature of the science of 
counselling—and that is objectivity. No doubt objectivity has 
been accepted as one of the essential pre-requisites of any disci- 
pline which may profess itself to be a science. In our previous 
discussions in this chapter, it has been maintained tbat from 
certain points of view, it is not very easy to draw a sharp dis- 
criminatory line between an art and a science. This statement 
is relevant in a similar manner to the scientific trait of 


17. Shreyas—That which is “good” for the individual; that which he 
needs in the context of his potentialities, limitations and cultural 


norms. 
18. Preyas—That which the individual wants—irrespective of the fact 


whether the desired object is also Kalyankari (that which does you 
good) for him/her. 
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objectivity also. Objectivity and subjectivity cannot be very neatly 
categorised into watertight compartments. Particularly, in the 
context of the scientific profession of counselling, objectivity 
needs to be considered from a specific angle. Let us start by 
understanding the terms objectivity and subjectivity as referred 
to in scientific ventures. 

Generally, a pure science tends to be objective in the sense 
that any principles, phenomena or activities related to the 
science are developed, viewed, examined or conducted with an 
unprejudiced mind. It is expected that a scientist needs to be 
completely detached and impersonal in his work which he 
should view as something external to himself or apart from his 
self-consciousness. Conversely, subjectivity connotes a mental 
state resulting from conditions within the brain and sense oT- 
gans. A subjective individual’s menta] process and overt 
expression indicate the presence of introspection rather than 
observation. 

In the context of these literal connotations of the terms 
“objectivity” and “subjectivity”, some apprehensions are 
prevalent whether counselling can be carried on with perfect 
objectivity. It would be pertinent to examine such apprehen- 
sions. 

We have been speaking of counselling as a scientific process, 
Sometimes counselling has been expounded as a phenomenon 
io interpersonal relationship. It is also accepted that interviewing 
is one of the most fundamental techniques of the counselling 
process. An important part of its professional activities, there- 
fore, is enfolded in the interpersonal situation. It is the skilful 
handling of this situation which plays a significant role in the 
success or the failure of the counselling enterprise. The words 
“interview” and “interpersonal relationship” may also suggest 
that the particulars of the situation may perhaps not be subject 
to objective observation and scientific description. As nter 
personal” suggests an equal involvement of both the parties, it 
may be apprehended that the ingoing processes in the ċounsel- 
ling situation may tend to take on the colour of subjectivity and 
therefore become unsuited for an objective scientific study. 

Experienced modern workers, however, tend to believe that 
the scientific method could be applied even to the study of an 
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interpersonal field like counselling. 

Otto Allen Will, while introducing Harry Stack Sullivan's 
classical book “The Psychiatric Interview”, explains Sullivan’s 
view in this connection by saying: 


“Sullivan thought... that patterns of action in the 
interview could be identified, observed and defined in a 
manner that would move the entire process to some 
extent away from the obscurity of an art and toward 
the clarity of a science.’° 


At this stage, it may again be worthwhile to refer back to 
some of the common characteristics of an art and a science as 
discussed in the previous section, No doubt the profession of © 
counselling—if it has to be accepted within the boundaries of 
pure science—will have to maintain a perfect objectivity in deal- 
ing with every minute detail pertaining to the collection, analy- 
sis, and interpretation of relevant data about the individual and 
his environment. But in relating all this data to the individual 
situations the professional counsellor also needs to be sensitive 
to the unique reactions of his counselee. In fact without a 
preliminary sensitivity to the problems of the counselee, it would 
be almost impossible for the counsellor even to initiate a coun- 
selling situation. 

Sensitivity, defined psychologically is the capacity of an 
organism to respond to some stimuli. In simple words it is 
responsiveness to a situation. 

In an interpersonal counselling situation where two indivi- 
duals come together in one of the most unique relationship, 
lack of sensitivity or responsiveness on either side may well 
block the natural flow of communication. The challenge in- 
herent in the practice of this unique science of counselling, 
however, lies in the expected ability of the counsellor to become 
sensitive without getting subjective. Again it is like the pro- 
fessional pre-requisite of being empathetic without getting 


emotionally involved. è 
This typical objectivity in the science of counselling may be 


19. Harry Stack Sullivan: The Psychiatric Interview: W.-W. Norton & Co. 


Inc. New York, 1954, pp x-xi. 
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termed as sensitive objectivity or objective sensitivity. Such an 
objectivity connotes a personal feeling of responsiveness with- 
out any personal bias. Workers in very highly sophisticated 
scientific professions dealing with human beings like medicine, 
law and industry have to maintain a serene objectivity in all 
their job activities. Still they can’t afford to remain unconcer- 
ned and unmoved by the dynamics of human behaviour 
which cannot be neatly separated from their own responsibili- 
ties. 

In a counselling situation, these dynamics of human behavi- 
our are most active—in an overt or a covert manner. In fact 
the self-systems of both the participants in the counselling 
process—the counsellor and the counselee—are most active in 
the counselling interview which is the heart of the counselling 
situation. 

Hence, a neat demarcation line should again not be envisa- 
ged between this objectivity and sensitivity. It may also be 
noted that while other professionals dealing with human beings 
are equipped with various kind of tools and techniques to 
perform their work-tasks, the counsellor has to rely mostly on 
his own language only for communication, assistance and 
guidance. It is comparatively easier to maintain objectivity 
when working with some concrete tools. Various persons using 
the same tools can possibly manipulate each part of every tool in 
a standardised manner, with some training. The usage of 
language, on the other hand cannot be standardised in this 
manner. It therefore requires a considerable amount of profes- 
sional skill on the part of the counsellor to maintain a scientific 
objectivity in the counselling process. 


(e) Intuition 


One more characteristic in the nature of the science of coun- 
selling deserves consideration at this stace. Expressing doubts 
about the scientific nature of this profession, technical personnel 
in some of the sophisticated professions dealing with human 
beings put forth the element of intuition as one of the inherent 
weaknesses of counselling. Although activities in the science 
of counselling are supported by a scientific use of psychological 
measurements, it is a well known fact that psychological 
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testing is not the very first device to be used in a Guidance 
and counselling programme; the nature, extent and manner for 
the use of this device is determined at a later stage after getting 
acquainted with individual counselee. In a Guidance program- 
me psychological tests are looked upon as diagnostic tools to 
fill in certain gaps in a cumulative mass of the developmental 
individual data obtained through various testing or non-testing 
devices in several formal and informal situations. It is true 
that reliable and valid information obtained through scientific 
tests is imperative in obtaining a complete picture of the differ- 
ential psycho-social traits of the counselee. It can, however, 
not be denied that the counsellor’s intuition i.e. a quick and 
ready comprehension of the counselee’s reactions to tests (during 
administration as well as interpretation), forms a-very import- 
ant component of the counselling programme. Smooth flow of 
communication—eyen of psychological information—-can be 
severely blocked if the counsellor continues his feed-back 
without an intuitive understanding of the counselee’s mind. 

Secondly, no psychological test, however perfect, is capable 
of giving a complete picture regarding any of the developmental 
traits of an individual. Every test-constructor tends to select 
only a few specific variables of a psychological trait to be 
included for measurement in his tool which is developed by 
him keeping some well specified objectives of assessment in 
view. Some lacunae from the point of view of the counsellor’s 
needs for information will have to be filled in through the 
counsellor’s intuitive abilities. 

It is also a well-known fact that the behavioural manifesta- 
tions of the counselee during the testing situations or the 
Counselling process carry significant meaning regarding some of 
the psychological traits which have not been directly measured 
through the psychological test. A proficient counsellor cannot 
afford to overlook manifestations or expressions of shyness, 
nervousness, dominance, aggressiveness, intolerance etc. in 
several interpersonal situations with the counselee. Such be- 
haviour-symptoms are observed by him even in a strictly testing 
situation. In working with human beings, it is a well-known 
trend that the projective and situational tests are gaining more 
popularity over the comparatively rigid structure of close-end 
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inventories—particularly in the measurement of personality or 
some deep-rooted behavioural traits. Clinical intuition based 
on experience is needed to supplement the psychometric reason- 
ing developed on the basis of quantitative data for obtaining a 
global interpretation of the individual information collected 
through various devices. 

The soundest technique used in the counselling profession 
is that of the counselling interview; and even the most scientific 
analysis of the data obtained through a counselling interview 
cannot completely free itself of the inherent element of intuition. 

It should, however, be safeguarded that this needed intui- 
tion (based as it should be on long clinical experience) should 
not be mixed up with any imputation Or attribution. These 
processes are certain to infiltrate in the counselling process the 
unwanted elements of personal bias, prejudice OT uncalled for 
subjectivity. The main point to remember in this connectio’ is 
that not even all the facts relevant to understanding the counse- 
lee’s problem, can be obtained by the counsellor through 
reason-based devices alone. Some data will also have to be 
inferred on the basis of intuition. A mature counsellor no 
doubt, tends to list such data in the desirable category of pre- 
liminary hunches or hypotheses to be tested later. Thus even 
the intuitive approaches of a proficient counsellor are supported 
by a strong scientific base. These are some specific features of 
the Science Counselling which need to be constantly kept in 
mind by a practitioner of counselling psychology. 


IV. CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The nature of Counselling in this chapter has been basically 
propounded as a scientific process of assistance extended by an 
expert in an individual situation to a needy person. Conceptual 
clarifications of the word “counselling” were specifically pice 
sented in the context of some related terms—such as “guid- 
ance”, “advice”, “instruction”, “direction”, “education” etc., 
which are prevalent in educational terminology oT the layman s 
language. Basic components of the counselling process in terms 
of some of the requisite skills and attitudes in the profession 
were also discussed to complete the conceptual picture of coun- 
selling work. 


` 
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As counselling was presented in the form of a scientific job, 
some preliminary conditions to fulfil the requirements of a 
scientific profession were enumerated. Against this background, 
some specific features of counselling were examined in detail. 
It was emphasised that counselling is a process rather than an 
isolated act. The nature of a scientific process was expounded 
with specific reference to the precision, perfection, discipline 
and devotion inherent in any profession, whether it is related to 
the field of science or falls within the realms of art—when it 
reaches the highest levels of performance. 

The Science of Counselling, was found to be specifically con- 
cerned with human beings and invariably focussed on the indivi- 
dual, The typical nature of the discipline was further detailed 
in terms of counselling being a scientific art and an artistic sci- 
ence, in which the sensitive professional imparts a personal 
touch to his work without getting emotionally involved with his 
counselee, Intuition was seen as a valuable quality of the 
counsellor; this quality enables him to supplement the objective 
analysis of individual data obtained through various tools and 
techniques with his intuitive insights. 

To sum up, this chapter was purported to present to the 
readers a broad picture of counselling in terms of its conceptual 
connotations, specific characteristics, and special features. 

The logical question which now emerges as a result of these 
basic expositions is—regarding the specific nature of counselling 
psychology. This will be the topic of the following chapter. 


2 
What is Counselling Psychology? 


In the very beginning of this book, COUNSELLING was 
introduced as a scientific process of assistance extended by an 
individual situation to a needy person. 

Tn our preliminary attempts to expound the above statement, 
we-—after obtaining conceptual clarifications of related terms, 
—tried to understand the nature of the scientific process of Coun- 
selling and the specific nature of the Science of Counselling. 
It would, therefore, be relevant at this stage, in a book on 
Counselling Psychology to pinpoint the question—What is 


Counselling Psychology? 
As the entire discussions upto this stage have been mostly 


centered on the prefix Counselling, it may perhaps be more 
logical to start by examining the basic term Psychology in 
answering this question. After this examination, the specific 
emphasis and connection of the term “Counselling Psychology” 


is likely to emerge. 


I. PSYCHOLOGY 
(1) The Background and Beginnings 

The roots of the scientific field of Psychology can be traced 
in the folds of its parental discipline—Philosophy. At that ini- 
tial stage of its existence, Psychology was, literally speaking, 
considered to be a discourse (logos) on soul (Psyche). As it 
was located in the department of Philosophy, it was natural for 
psychology to adopt the methods of study prevalent in philoso- 
phical fields. Consequently, the study of Psyche was done 
through the philosophicai approaches of meditation and specu- 
lation. Gradually, some scholars started getting interested in 
the nature of the mind which is the primary vehicle of the 
process of meditation. These scholars. who came to be known 


—_— 
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as “mental philosophers” on account of their interest in the 
nature of mind increasingly concentrated their studies on mind; 
and thus psychology gradually came to be understood as the 
“study of mind.” 3 

Manifestation of the various states of mind is generally 
known through conscious experience and behaviour of indivi- 
duals. And the early psychologists, therefore, moved on 
from mind to the study of Consciousness as the main subject of 
Psychology. There was not much significant development how- 
ever, in the methods of study— which still centered around the 
comparatively subjective approaches of introspection. 

Gradually, some early psychologists like Wundt and his 
disciple Titchner, initated attempts to study consciousness more 
Specifically—in terms of its structure and function—and through 
More “objective methods” to be used by well trained introspec- 
tionists. These trained personnel were expected to accomplish 
in the laboratory situation, an observational analysis of indivi- 
duals’ every day experiences. The introspective observer had to 
learn to strip off meanings and values from his reported ex- 
periences. It is from such background that the beginning 
shapes of Psychology as an independent scientific discipline can 
be seen emerging. John Broadus Watson, the young enthusiastic 
teacher of Psychology at Johns Hopkins University forcefully 
heralded this emergence in 1924 by declaring that he and his 
followers had “decided either to give up psychology or else 
make it a natural science.” 


(2)` Developmental Science 


During the twentieth century, therefore, which heralded 
the age of science, Psychology also started developing asa 
Scientific discipline. The procedures of study used in the field 
So far were gradually elevated into processes of a scientific 
Study; and the scope of study was widened from only mind or 
Consciousness into the whole field of behaviour of living orga- 
nisms. So, from the limited scope of a “study”, Psychology 
increasingly developed towards the status of a Science; and 
from the folds of only mind, it broadened into a systematic 
Study of the entire realm of behaviour. In the earlier develop- 
mental stages as a science of behaviour, psychology particularly 
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concentrated on what might be stated as more or Jess theoretical 
or purely scientific issues. As pointed out by Munn’, some psy- 
chologists at this stage of its development even argued that 
psychology should remain in an “ivory tower... These men 
emphasised only the study of such processes as vision, percep- 
tion, learning, memory and thinking.” It would be interesting 
to note that most of the earlier experiments in the field of 
psychology were conducted with animals. Evolutionary bio- 
logy had turned the attention of psychologists to animals like 
white rats; and several animals were used to study the relation 
between brain processes and behaviour. Research on animals 
supplemented by whatever human data which could be made 
available through post-mortem operations or observing the 
behaviour of people with accidental brain injuries provided the 
psychologists with the insight regarding several psychological 
phenomenon such as the evolution of intelligence, nature of 
learning process, dynamics of motivation etc. The scientific 
study of behaviour at the lower level of living organisms was 
logically followed by observation of—what was then belie- 
ved to be a comparatively simpler behavioural process at the 
earlier stages of human development, viz., children’s behaviour. 
Still the aim of these earlier psychologists was limited to dis- 
covering certain psychological characteristics of animal species, 
children or some grown up human beings. 


(3) Specific Concern with Human Behaviour 


A significant emphasis ‘in the developmental scope of the 
science of Psychology at this stage is aptly indicated by Munn 
again by saying “Individuals, as such, are unique and science 
is customarily concerned with trends or general principles. 
Nevertheless, because they dealt with human beings, psycholo- 
gists were soon involved in problems of individual adjustment.’ 
This involvement in human behaviour led to several applications 
of psychology to various developmental disciplines dealing with 
human behaviour and individual adjustment. One of these 
several applications was to the significant field of Education 
1. Norman L. Munn: Psychology. The Fundamentals of Human Adjust- 

ment, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 1961. p. 15. 

2 Ibid., p. 15. " 3 
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which touches human life at every point. 

The field of education is essentially concerned with desirable 
developments, modifications and adjustments of human beha- 
viour. As the concern with development, modification and 
adjustment necessarily brings in issues related with the diag- 
nosis and correction of human behaviour problems. One even- 
tual outcome of psychology emerged in the shape of clinical 
psychology. This emergence was also the result of involvement 
of psychology with some traditional aspects of the developing 
science of medicine. ; 

Concerns about the concepts of normality and abnormality 
(deviance) as well as the conscious and unconscious motivation 
of human behaviour, had incidentally received preliminary 
stimulations from the medical field, wherein the famous neuro- 
logists, Sigmund Freud laid the foundations of Psycho-analysis 
and initiated the medical branch of Psychiatry. 


(4) Some Other Extensions of Psychology 


Thus, several extensions of the science of psychology soon 
started becoming evident as psychology increasingly got recogni- 
tion and accepiance as a science of human behaviour. The 
human being, in his multidimensional life-situations, reacts in 
a variegated manner to differential stimuli. Issues related to 
human behaviour, such as growth and development, learning 
and adjustment, interests and motivations etc. are to be nor- 
mally experienced in any situation of human life. Moreover, 
the behaviour of human beings is also grounded in social inter- 
actions and collective behaviour situations. Thus, social psycho- 
logy started emerging as a specialised discipline which further 
gave birth to severai technical offshoots. Development of some 
of them may be indicated below. 

For his very existence, man has to work individually as well 
as ina group. The roots of the currently developed branch of 
Industrial Psychology may perhaps be traced to this essential 
need of mankind. Today this branch is having even more 
specialised sub-disciplines like organisational psychology, per- 
sonnel management, Group Dynamics etc. Living and working 
together in a group invariably brings problems of law and 
order, We had seen that abnormalities in the physical aspects 
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of human life could not be solely attributed to organic causes 
according to the new knowledges gained through the develop- 
mental branch of psychiatry in the field of medicine. Similarly, 
the increasing knowledge about human mind and behaviour 
obtained through the developing science of behaviour—psycho- 
logy—opened new vistas into human behaviour of socially 
abnormal or unlawful acts. This particular application of psy- 
chology in the study of socially deviant behaviour, ultimately 
developed. into the full-fledged discipline of Criminology. 

These are only some of the instances from human life where 
Psychology, as the developing science of behaviour, increasingly 
threw more and more light on the dynamics of human bchavi- 
our in various life-situations. 

In the context of this brief developmental nature and scope 
of Psychology, an attempt may now be made to answer the 
initial question posed viz What is Counselling Psychology? 


II. COUNSELLING PSYCHOLOGY 


In the previous sections of this book, both the terms coun- 
selling and psychology have been discussed separately. Counsel- 
ling was defined as a scientific process of assistance extended 
by an Expert in an individual situation to a needy person; and 
Psychology was briefly understood as a science of behaviour. 
The applications of this science to various situations in human 
behaviour were also broadly surveyed of human behaviour. 
Understood in this context Counselling Psychology should 
comprise a scientific study of all those behavioural variables 
which are related to the field of counselling. In other words, 
the discipline of Counselling Psychology should be able to 
answer all questions—such as what, why, how, where, who, 
when, which etc.—related to the counselling behaviour. To state 
more specifically, counselling psychology should throw light on 
the nature and dynamics of all the dimensions related to the 
Counselling behaviour. 

Now the various dimensions related to tne 
behaviour tend to revolve round and concentrate on three 
main issues viz. the needy person, who is the Counselee, the 
Expert who is the Counsellor, and the counselling situation, 
wherein both the Counselee and Counsellor interact. The nature 


counselling 
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of these three main issues and the dynamics related to these . 
basic dimensions of counselling psychology may now be exa- 
mined separately. 


(1) The Needy Person 
(a) The phenomenon of needs of Human Life 


From the moment when the seeds of life are laid in this 
world, the needs of the living organism start becoming immi- 
nent. Even at the lowest possible level of living organisms— 
such as plants—the struggle for existence, the urge to live, even a 
desire to assert appear to be the primary life-needs which mark 
the tissue of life. Details about the nature, the power and the 
dynamics of one’s needs, which are the sources of life energies 
are found in several books of General Psychology, and hence 
need no further exposition here. Only some specific points in 
the context of human life may be relevant. In a human being, 
who is endowed with higher powers of head and heart, the 
basic needs to maintain oneself are also accompanied by com- 
paratively higher level needs which the modern phénomenolo- 
gical psychologists like Arthur Combs, Donald Snygg, Robert 
White and most of all, Maslow, have termed as the efficacy 
needs, competence needs or still better the enhancement needs. 
In a hierarchy of human needs, as suggested by Maslow, the 
self-actualisation need has been put at the highest level of the 
ladder. 


Perhaps an identification—or may be, even the formation 
of this ladder in the realm of needs may be found to have some 
Parallel in the developmental process of human civilisation and 
in the socio-cultural needs of mankind. The specific manner 
in which the maintenance or enhancement needs are perceived, 
Pursued or procured by man, will be discussed in detail at 
relevant places in this book. At this stage, some broad genera- 
lisations only may be ventured on the basis of our knowledge 
of human psychology. Some of the commonly accepted genera- 
lisations are given below. 

Broadly speaking, it may be accepted that every human 
being is a needy person; that being able to live, assert, and 
accomplish appear to be some of his basic needs; that blockage 
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or thwarting of these needs results in frustration which is pain- 
ful; that one of the most general human tendencies is to avoid 
pain and obtain pleasure; and that fulfilment of the highest level 
need viz. self-actualisation tends to provide satisfaction to the 
individual. In the self-actualising process, the individual tends 
to first identify and understand his own potentialities and 
further he is able to translate them into activities. Thus through 
this process, he is able to derive satisfactions of functioning and 
being an efficient person who has been able to set his life-goals 
in congruence with his self-concept; who has been successful 
in identifying and using environmental opportunities to achieve 
these life-goals; and who has been able to evaluate the whole 
process for a further elevation of his self-actualisation need. 


(b) The Actualities in the context of “KNOW TH YSELF” 
Phenomenon 


This is, however, presentation of an ideal state of affairs. 
In actuality, it is generally found that although almost all 
normal individuals are aware of their commonplace maintenance 
needs, all of them do not appear to be very conscious or con- 
cerned regarding the higher-level self-actualisation need about 
which we have talked. “Know Thyself” has been an oft- 
repeated slogan, quoted in various disciplines of human study. 
Knowing the self has necessarily to be in relation to the envi- 
ronment in which the individual lives and develops. A study 
of the social history of mankind and the development of civili- 
sation will indicate that man, from times immemorial, has been 
engaged in efforts to understand himself in relation to his 
environment. In fact, he has been incessantly tryIns also to 
control and conquer his environmental forces which he has 
been moulding according to his developmental knowledge about 
his own self and consequent needs in the context of this mould- 
ing. One of the most basic urges which stimulates this proses 
is of course the desire to derive happiness through persona 
effective functionings and satisfactory environmental adjust- 
ments. This perhaps was one of the fundamenta! motives behind 
man’s ceaseless efforts to piece the myst2ries of life and the 
unintelligible world surrounding him. The primitive man car- 
tied on these efforts in his simple environment at a very basic 
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level through a natural identification of his fundamental main- 
tenance needs and their forthright fulfilment through whatever 
resources which could be made readily available in his simple 
world. The subsequent experience of his efficacy needs stimu- 
lated him towards gaining a deeper cognizance about his own 
potentialities along with an increasing knowledge about the 
environmental wonders which could be understood and. utilised 
in the service of his own self. The roots of various sophisticated 
disciplines in today’s advanced world may be traced to this 
fundamental urge of the human individual. It may indeed be 
a very interesting exercise to try to understand such efforts of 
man related to know “thyself”, in the context of the sequential 
development of various sciences which he appears to have sys- 
tematically devised for this purpose. 


(c) A Developmental Perspective (Picture) 

In the earlier ages, these efforts of man were mostly at the 
contemplative level—and hence the religion based philosophical 
methods of speculation, contemplation, or meditation may be 
regarded as the oldest approaches to the study of self and en- 
vironment. No doubt some of the ancient cultures like India 
were able to develop these methods to such high levels which 
even the modern sophisticated sciences are finding it difficult 
to fully peaetrate. On account of several socio-political forces, 
much of it was lost—but the basic roots which still remain 
ingrained in the culture will be detailed at relevant places in 
this series of books. 

In the context of the present discussion, it may only be 
noted that perhaps philosophy and religion were some of the 
oldest disciplines in the service of man to help him meet his 
basic need to understand himself in relation to his world and 
adjust satisfactorily to his total environment. Sequence of 
the development of some major disciplines in this connection 
is generally stated to be Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Psychology and Sociology. Students ee 
Education are aware that for centuries, Mathematical sciences 
and some environmental disciplines have been ahead of the 
social sciences in this respect. Man, however, 18 2 social being. 
He ‘has, therefore, always been desirous to supplement ae 
developmental knowledge about his environment with his 
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understandings about his owa self and his fellow beings. In 
fact it is really man’s eternal need to understand himself in his 
world and to continually better himself in the context of his 
environment which has been one of the basic stimulants in 
the development of the individual and socially oriented sciences 
like biology, medicine, psychology and sociology, as well as the 
emergence of several sciences which help him understand, con- 
trol and guide his environmental forces towards the satisfaction 
of his needs. 


(d) Who is the Needy Person ? 


Thus needs have cunsistently played a prominent role in the 
life and developmental history of the man and his world. The 
human being has always been and will always remain a needy 
person. Also perhaps he has always looked up to certain exter- 
nal forces as well as some internal powers for meeting his needs. 
Whenever he has not succeeded in attaining his objective 
through the use of resources at his own command, he has tried 
to seek the assistance of someone who, in his view, happened to 
know better. Thus seeking counsel in some form or other must 
have always existed. The world of today, however, has become 
much more complicated than what it was a few centuries ago. 
Man’s knowledge about himself as well as his environ- 
ment has been increasing by leaps and bounds. No 
wonder his needs are also expanding. Discussion of this 
phenomenon is in no way suggestive of the necessity of all 
expanding needs of man to be fulfilled. The Psychological truth 
to be underscored in this situation is that any need tends to create 
tension which is painful; and often an individual when unable to 
cope with the need requires assistance from an expert to deal with 
the situation. So it may be said that while in the broadest 
possible sense, every individual is a needy person, an individual 
whois troubled bya situation which he is unable to cope with 
may be more specifically called a needy person who should seek 
special assistance. 

Going a little deeper into the issue, there may be 
angle to look at what may be termed as a needy perso 
logical studies have often revealed that generally individuals 
not appear to be cognizant of their potentialities or limitati 
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Under such a situation they will perhaps never be able to ascend 

the higher level of efficacy needs which have been discussed in 

the earlier part of this section. An individual with such a 

handicap may always tend to remain a dwaifin his develop- 

mental span, and may never be able to attain the bliss of self- 

actualisation through a full flowering and fruition of his inherent 

potentialities. In the context of the science of counselling psy- 

chology, such an individual may be correctly deemed as a needy 

person who should obtain assistance from an Expert. At the 
time of going to the expert and in order to obtain maximum 
benefit from this encounter, some basic motivation to improve 
a preliminary insight into the situation and a certain level of 
mental-intellectual development, are necessary. In fact these 
factors may determine, to some extent, the level and intensity of 
his need. In addition to this, his own past experiences and 
typical personality make-up play a considerable role in his 
approaching towards or reacting to the assistance extended by 
the Expert. 


(2) The Expert 
(a) The general Connotation 


And this brings us to the second important dimension of the 
counselling behaviour viz. The Expert. 

Literally the term Expert connotes a combination of extra- 
ordinary proficiency and adeptness in an individual with regard 
toa specific field of work. Proficiency implies competency 
above the average, and adeptness indicates an added presence 
of aptitude for the job in the concerned person. Thus a person 
who can be deemed as an Expert in a particular field needs to 
Firstly, have certain basic attitudes involved in successful perfor- 
mance at a job. These basic characteristics have to be developed 
towards maturity through a well-planned professional training 
Programme, Experiences given during such a programme would 
Tesult in developing the needed competencies, skills, infor- 
Mations, knowledges, etc. in the prospective Expert. And last 
of all, but not the least important, will be the experience of the 
Person in the actual job that can elevate him to the status of an 
expert. Experience is really actual living through an event or 
events; it involves the effect upon the judgement oF feelings 
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of the person and it is produced by personal and direct impres- 
sions. Although such personal and direct situations are provi- 
ded even during a good professional training programme in the 
form of internship, actual experiences after being placedin a 
live job-situation play a significant role in the making or marr- 
ing of a worker into an Expert. To sum up, it may be said that 
an Expert, in addition to having the basic aptitude for the job, 
shou!d also have a thorough mastery of knowledge, perfect 
proficiency in skills, and adequate control of the competencies 
related to the field of work, Such mastery, proficiency, and 
control can be attained through a well planned professional 
training programme, a meaningful internship and actual on-the- 
job experiences. 


(a) Expert in Human Centered Jobs 


It may be noted at this stage that some specific pre-requisites 
have to be taken into account while considering the basic 
personality traits of a prospective expert and planning on their 
basis, a professional training programme related to jobs where- 
inthe human element is concerned. Itis true that broadly 
speaking there is no job which does not include the 
human element. Even experts dealing with machines, 
rocks or any type of inanimate work-material have to face the 
issue of human relationships in some form or other. But in job 
where the direct object of work, the centre of concentration and 
the focus of attention is a human being, the presence of certain 
additional personality traits in the prospective Expert becomes 
a preliminary pre-requisite. These traits, then need to be 
matured through some specific experiences during the training 
programme, and later on in on-the-job situations. Jobs of a 
teacher, a doctor, or a counsellor are some specific examples of 
such individual-focussed johs. In all these jobs—and may be a 
few more of this type—the needy person can look upto the 
professional in the image of an Expert only if he possesses the 
necessary personal qualities and adequate professional skills 
competencies commensurate with the demands of that job. 


(c) Some basic essentials in human based jobs 
Some very fundamental characteristics that may be deemed 


a 
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as common in essentially human-centered jobs may be briefly 
outlined before moving on toa specific consideration of the 
characteristics of a counsellor as an Expert. 

It cannot be over-emphasised that the personnel planning to 
enter any human-centered job need to be basically interested in 
working with human beings. Secondly, they need to be clearly 
conscious that the nature of their basic work—material,— human 
beings,-—possesses inherent traits of dynamism, variegatedness, 
and individual differences. Thus there can never be a standard 
formula to deal with everybody. Not only that the same pres- 
cription will not work for every diseased person, even the causes 
or symptoms of the same malady may differ from individual to 
individual and may be, in the same individual from situation to 
situation. On account of the dynamic and developmental nature 
of the human individual assessment, treatment or evaluation of 
any psycho-physical variable may also not be viewed as a static 
phenomenon. Moreover, in view of the complexity, totality 
and integrality of the human personality, no trait, situation 
or development related to the individual can be seen in an 
isolated manner. Any phenomenon related to the human indivi- 
dual, therefore, needs to be understood from a global viewpoint 
—by looking at the whole individual in the context of his total 
environment. 4 

An openness of mind, flexibility of attitude, responsiveness 
of heart, and above alla genuine consideration for the well- 
being of others are some of the basic traits necessary in a person 
intending to work with human beings. These traits need to be 
developed and supplemented with necessary qualifications 
through proper professional programmes according to the work- 
nature and tasks of individual jobs. 


(d) Personal Qualities of a Coun 
characteristics which need 
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and then proceed to an examination of other necessary profes- 
sional variables, relevant to the counsellor’s job. 


(i) A Good Listener 


An expert counsellor needs to possess an inherent trait for 
being a good listener. No doubt this quality is also specifically 
stressed and systematically developed in any counsellor-iraining- 
programme. It is, however, cssential that a person planning to 
become a Counsellor needs to be basically interested in listen- 
ing to others rather than having others to listen to him. He 
has to—in the interest of his job--give up the natural fond- 
ness of “love for one’s own voice.” In fact, his training regard- 
ing conversation in a counselling situation, should equip him 
with the extraordinary skill of eliciting maximum from the 
counselee through the use of minimum words. More than this, 
often an Expert counsellor succeeds in motivating his counselee 
open up through the use of various non-verbal stimulants like 
the nod of a head, an understanding- look, or just a simple 
gesture of hand or posture. 

Then, there are kinds and kinds of listening e.g. listening 
for entertainment, listening out of curiosity, listening in order 
to frame a counter-point etc. Without going into a detailed 
discu‘sion of these various types of listening, it may be stressed 
in this context that a counsellor’s listening to his counselee or 
individuals involved with the counselee, needs to be an empathe- 
tic listening. 


(ii) Empathy 

And this brings us to the next important personal quality of 
a counsellor, viz empathy. In fact, the trait of empathy needs 
to permeate the entire personal behaviour of the counsellor to- 
wards the counselling situation. An expert counsellor is able to 
put himself in the situation of another individual without getting 
unduly involved in it. The expert should succeed in understand- 
ing the feelings of the needy person as he (the needy person) 
views them. He cannot and should not sit on a judgement as to 
the validity of his counselee’s feelings. In fact he needs to under- 
stand and accept the counselce as he comes to him, without 
trying to evaluate his behaviour in terms of right or wrong. 
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This wonderful quality of empathy in the counsellor, goes a 
long way in helping the counselee accept him as an Expert, 
rather than as a mere friend who may also take equal interest 
in his need with full sympathy. Itis this empathy which also 
helps the counsellor to deal with the counselee’s need like a 
scientist—in an objective manner. This objectivity also, (as we 
saw while dealing with the nature of counselling science) is a 
typical type of objectivity, wherein the expert, even while 
working in an objective manner with the counselee, consistently 
gives hint an impression of being genuinely interested in him 
and his well-being. 


(iii) Patience 
Working with such a complex psychological construct, as 
the humun personality, requires a lot of patience. One of the 
basic psychological principles for counselling as very aptly 
pinpointed by Humphreys and Traxler under the very apt head- 
ing, “Take time to solve problems and make decisions.” As 
the authors have correctly expounded, 
“The process through which an individual makes wise deci- 
sions aud adjustments with reference to important matters 
seldom occurs within a few seconds, or minutes or even 
overnight. It usually requires time—considerable time...... 
There are several reasons why this process is often slow- 
moving. First, the individual has a complex personality , , , 
second, that individual confronts problems and situations 
that to him may be intense. The more complex the perso- 
nality, and the more intense the problem, the longer it takes 
the individual to make a wise decision or a satisfactory 
adjustment. ”” 


In fact, both the counsellor and the counselee need time 
also to know each other before the counsellor can initiate any 
steps towards the process of assisting the counselee with meeting 
his needs. The quality of patience implies in a person the ability 
to maintain an equanimity during delays, remain undisturbed in 
the midst of obstacles, and keep a non-complaining calmness 
Humphreys & Traxler: Guidance Services, Science Research Associates 


3 
Inc. Chicago 1954 pp. 50-51. 
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in the event of failures. It is this rare quality of patience which 
leads to the development of some of its accompanying traits 
like perseverance, pursuance and persistence—all of which are 
valuable personal assets for success in any piece of work. It 
cannot be overemphasised that these traits are invaluable in the 
counselling job. 


(iv) Integrity 

Basically the quality of integrity implies a moral soundness 
and uprightness in the character of an individual. Literally, it 
connotes such a rectitude that makes the individual incapable 
of being false to a trust or pledge. A non-verble pledge 
binds the Expert counsellor and a needy counselee in the coun- 
selling situation, and it is one of the greatest responsibilities 
of the expert to uphold that pledge. This responsibility makes 
the basic theme in the code of conduct of a counsellor. 


(v) Emotional Maturity 


In fact some of the qualities discussed above go in to com- 
bine into the ideal personality trait of emotional maturity. One 
of the prime objectives of counselling is to assists the needy 
individual in moving from immaturity towards a state of 
maturity. This movement is a life-long process in living orga- 
nisms and the level and quality of the process becomes elevated 
as it is watched at in higher levels of organisms. In a human 
being, it becomes & multifaceted and complicated process on 
account of the complex nature of human personality. 
It is but natural that an expert who is supposed 
tolead a human being along this path should be himself a 
mature person. Again the expert’s maturity and the needy 
person’s conviction about this maturity alone can lay the 
foundations of the expert-needy relationship in a counselling 
situation which we will discuss at a later stage. 


(e) Professional Equipment of the Counsellor 


We have discussed some of the personal qualities which 
need to be besically present in the prospective Expert in coun- 
selling behaviour viz. the Counsellor. As has been stressed 
earlier; the super-structure of necessary information, knowledge, 
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understandings, skills and competencies is built upon ihis 
sound foundation to produce an Expert in the counselling job. 
A broad outline of this super-structure may be considered at 
this stage. r 

The superstructure. of professional training is expected 
firstly, to develop the inherent qualities presentin the coun- 
sellor trainee and secondly, to equip him with needed compe- 
tencies for the job. Broadly, this professional programme may 
be considered from two points of view—viz. philosophical and 
practical], 


(1) Philosophical Beliefs 


Philosophically, the counsellor needs to develop a faith in 
the dignity and intrinsic worth of every individual as a person. 
The prospective Expert should develop the belief that every 
individual has a right to lead a life which is individually satisfy- 
ing and socially effective; that knowledge of his own self is 
basic for the attainment of maximum efficiency and satisfaction ` 
and that each individual has a right to that kind of assistance 
which wiil continually increase his ability for self-understanding 
and lead him towards making discreet decisions, wise selections 
and satisfactory adjustments. 


(ii) Practical Abilities 

Practically, the counsellor needs to develop an adepiness j 
in specific skills and competencies related to the respect towards, 
understanding of, and assistance to the needy person. Some 
of these skills are mentioned telow: 


Abilities Related to Individual Data 

Systematic collection, analysis, organisation and interpreta- 
tion of teliable, relevant and developmenta! data about the 
individual through various testing and non-testing techniques. 


Abilities Related to Environmental Information 

t, organisation and analysis of environ- 
to the Individual through the use of 
co-curricular, formal and informal 


Orderly developmen 
mental information related 
various types of curricular, 
devices, 
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The Skills of Counselling 

After the systematic collection, organisation and analysis 
of requisite individual and environmental data, the Counsellor 
should possess the ability tv use the above material in assisting 
the counselee toward a realistic understanding of his self in the 
context of his environment—and a capability for making inde- 
pendent decisions. 

This ability no doubt presumes that the prospective expert 
needs to possess the specific skills of counselling—which as 
we saw is one of the most artistic of all science. He needs to 
have a thorough knowledge of various theories related to the 
counselling process. In addition to this knowledge, however, 
he should have an adeptness in the selection and use of an 
appropriate counselling approach according to the need of the 
situation. In fact, development of this adeptness is the heart of 
counselling psychology; it is, the core of an Expert counsellor’s 
desirable quatifications. This core can be developed only through 
a rigorous professional training programme. While an under- 
standing of the counselee himself presupposes practical duties re- 
lated to understanding the individual—in terms of collection, 
organisation and analysis of data—may be shared ty some of 
his colleagucs also in a Guidance Programme, the challenging 
competency of actual counselling in terms of conducting the 
counselling interviews, is the sole prerogative of the Counsellor 
who needs to possess unequivocal expertise in it. 


Utilisation of Social & Community Resources 

Competencies in dealing with individuals who are relevant to 
the counselee’s needs, and in utilising the community resources 
towards meeting the counselee’s needs: 

The Expert in a counselling situation, and particu‘arly in a 
school counselling situation, needs tò be perfectly clear that 
he has to seek the assistance of several personnel in the success- 
ful pursuance of his special job to assist the individual. At the 
outset, an understanding of the counselee himself presupposes 
a knowledge about the counselee’s home, neighbour, peer group 
and community. In order to correctly interpret the behaviou 
of the counselee, the counsellor needs to examine these dynamics 
in the context of various types and levels of interactions with 
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peer group, teachers, parents, etc. Thus it is imperative that he 
develops necessary skills in the art of dealing with several strata 
of individuals related to the counselee’s needs and behaviour. 

Secondly, in the process of collecting, organising and using 
environmenial information relevant to the counselee, the counse- 
llor needs to be an expert in the maximum utilisation of com- 
munity resources. In fact he should be an expert in interpreting 
the school to the community and in presenting the community 
to the school. He can indeed be designated as the most vital 
Human Relationships Agent who should be able to maintain 
effective communication channels between the home, school, 
community—and the counselee—who is his needy person. 

Thirdly, an expert counsellor should also possess the com- 
Petence to correctly identify and properly use various types of 
Teferral services in the community. One of the most signifi- 
cant characteristics of this expert is his cognizance: that he is 
not—and for that matter, no one can be—an all-round expert; 
his desire to involve and utilise all possible personnel and sour- - 
ces in assisting the counselee, his ability to obtain the willing 
cooperation of various agencies related to his work, and, above 
all, his generosity in duly appreciating this cooperation and 
giving necessary credit for it, are the important components of 
this competence. 

This is a bare outline of some of the necessary qualifications 
of an expert counsellor. These and many more can be the 
subject of detailed discussion while considering the suitable 
educational programme for counsellor preparation. 

Now we may move on to a consideration of the last but not 
the least important dimension of counselling psychology viz. 
the Counselling situation. 


(3) The Counselling Situation 


In trying to discuss the counselling situation, we are in fact 
bringing together and adding to the previous two dynamic 
dimensions involved in the counselling behaviour. It is in the 
counselling situation that the two separately dynamic dimensions 
interest with each other, and also react towerds the counselling 
environment. It is, therefore, very difficult to fully view and 
Specifically pinpoint the variety of dynamic forces at work with 
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an unusually subtle complexity during the counselling situation. 
Still, an attempt will be made to identify a few important chara- 
cteristics of this situation. 


(a) A Unique Relationship 

The individuals come together in one of the most unique 
relationships in human life, when they mect in the interpersonal 
situation of counselling. The counselling expert, as we have 
seen, is expected to have an unusual grasp in the field of inter- 
personal relations. The counsel!or-counselee relationship may 
be called unique from several viewpoints. 


(i) Expert-Needy Person Relationship 

First and foremost, it is an Expert-needy person relationship. 
This aspect of interpersonal relation, as we saw, is also the 
central feature of human relationships existing in some other 
human centered jobs like that of tne teacher or the doctor. 
There is however a basic difference between the interpersonal 
relationship of an Expert-Client nature in the above-mentioned 
jobs and that of a Counsellor. No doubt in.all these jobs, the 
client, who is a needy person looks up to the expert with confid- 
ence that his specific need will be understood, and his particular 
problem will be adequately dealt with. But while in jobs other 
than that of a Counsellor, the Expert generally directs, orders, or 
instructs the needy person regarding his behavioural patterns, a 
counselling expert merely guides the counselee about the course 
of action. He really assists him in taking his own decisions 
with a sense of responsibility. The crucial challenge of the 
counselling expert lies in leading the counselee towards an 
expertise in understanding himself in the context of his environ- 
ment, in viewing his needs and problems in a correct perspec- 
tive based on scientific data, and then making realistic choices 
and wise decisions in an independent manner. 


(ii) Two-Group Situation 

Secondly, this relationship may be viewed in the words of 
Harry Siack Sullivan* as a “Two-Group” situation. For practi- 
cal purposes there are generally two individuals directly involved 


4. HS. Sullivan. The Psychiatric Interview. W.W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. N.Y. 1954, pp 9-11. 
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in the counselling situation. The professional privacy of 
the situation demands that the necessary communication be- 
tween the expert and the needy person is arranged beyond the 
observation or audition of other persons. It is, however, inter- 
esting to note, as indicated by Sullivan that “even though only 
two people are actually in the room, the number of more or 
less imaginary people that get themselves involved in this two- 
group is sometimes hair-raising.” The psychological concept 
of parataxic distortion® in this connection is further amplified by 
the learned author as a feature of all interpersonal relations, 
which becomes specially striking in the event of some intimate 
enquiries involved while dealing with personality problems. 
While recalling an experience of deeply personal nature, an 
emotionally disturbed counselee may tend to develop undue 
elaborations of persons not present in the interview situation or 
even present a distorted picture of their behaviour patterns 
according to his view of these patterns. It may also not be 
very unusual for such a counselee to substitute for the coun- 
sellor a person or persons which may, in’ reality, be strikingly 
different in many significant aspects from the counsellor. Such 
a substitution tends to develop as a result of some previous 
deep-rooted experiences of the counselee with other individuals 
in his life. The bias of the substitution is generally conditioned 
by the success or failure of the counselee in his functioning to- 
wards these individuals. In such a situation, the counselee tends 
to address his behaviour towards a fictitious person who for the 
moment gains ascendancy over the reality of the counsellor; and 
he also tends to interpret the counsellor’s behaviour in terms of 
the same fictitious person who has—for the counselee—substitu- 
ted the real counsellor Such a state of affairs increases the 
subtle complexity of the two-group situation by multiplying the 
presence of imaginary individuals or by substituting the real 


with fictitious persons. 


(iii) Voluntary Nature 


The third notable feature 
the counsellor and the counse 


5. ibid., p. 9. 
6. ibid. 


of the unique relationship between 
lee is the willing cooperation of 
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both the participants involved in the counselling situation. It 
may be noted here, that in a country like India, the very cogni- 
zance of a counselling need may perhaps not yet be present in 
individuals and hence the expectation of a willing cooperation 
from the side of the counselee may be a little far-fetched. This 
point will be discussed at a greater length in the second 
volume of this series; still it may be mentioned here that even in 
the counsellor-training programme planned and conducted by 
this author it was almost impossible to find self-impelled 
counselees for the needed experiences of “supervised coun- 
selling practice” for the counsellor trainees. 

The ideal state of affairs however in a counsellor-counselee 
relationship is that the counselee should really come to the 
expert counsellor as a needy person who has a full cognizance 
of and respect for his nzed. In some of the western countries, 
specially the U.S.A., where greatest strides have been made in 
the science of Counselling Psychology, this feature of the unique 
relationship under discussion is stated as a voluntary integration 
of two individuals in the roles of an expert and client. While a 
professional counsellor is generally expected to carry on his 
duties in a willing manner, it is specifically his client, the 
counselee, who needs to enter this unique relationship in a 
voluntary manner. 

A brief consideration about the attitudes of the professional 
counsellor also needs to be done in this connection. It cannot 
be overstressed that the counselling profession essentially invol- 
ves job tasks of a very personal nature and the work is not 
easy; in fact, itis highly delicate, and demands the strictest 
degree of ethical code. The professional counsellor needs to 
be constantly alert that his voluntary attitudes towards his work 
may not, in the slightest, degenerate into an undue curiosity 
about the details of another person’s life. Whatever he is look- 
ing for or whatever he succeeds in obtaining in the counselling 
situation should be strictly looked upon as data which is scienti- 
fically collected, objectively analysed, and judiciously/imperso- 
nally used. 

There is one more caution to which the counsellor needs to 
remain alert. Compared to some other jobs, the counsellor’s 
job does not require physical exertion; but it demands a very 
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high degree of mental alertness, and a keen level of constant 
concentration. Even the preparations before the counselling 
interviews are long exercises in mental-intellectual work. 
During the counselling situation, an unusual promptness of 
response to various dynamic clues becomes the most difficult 
challenge in the job. Particularly while dealing with sericus 
problems of competent persons, the counsellor may discover 
that grasping the nuances of what may te reserved, distorted or 
even unknown by the counselee, may be very relevant to his 
work in hand; and it is not easy to grasp them. Then, after the 
interview, there remains the almost unwieldy but inevitable task 
of meaningfully relating and organising into a whole, all that 
went on in the counselling situation. No doubt it is most 
tiring; and therefore, the counsellor needs to be fully conscious 
that these crucial traits of his job, may not in any way affect 
the voluntary nature of his attitude towards his work-situation. 
The slightest unwillingness or indifference towards his client’s 
needs is bound to bring up obstacles in an initial structuring 
of the needed rapport between these two individuals who 
are—or should be—bound together in a unique relationship. 


(b) The Nature of Communication 

Meaningful communication is the essence of any interperso- 
nal relationship. And any communication can be meaningful 
only if the media of communication carry the same meaning 
for the parties involved in the communication process, The 
more basic role of such media in the counselling process will be 
detailed in Book Il of this series. In the present context, some 
unique aspects of the communication process in the specific 
context of the counselling situation will be discussed. After a 
brief consideration of some general aspects of communication 
process we can proceed to the specific nature of communication 


in the counseiling situation. 


(i) Some General Aspects : 

At the outset, it should be noted that communication is a 
process, and not merely an isolated act. In fact, it is a series of 
actions and operations, progressively moving towards an envis- 
aged end-product. Like an integrated chain, therefore, every 
new link of act is connected to the preceding onc and also 
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forms the base for the proceeding act which emerges in relation’ 
to the part of the chain where it is linked. Every new act thus 
has an immediate relation to the particular counselling point in 
the chain as well as with the total series of links which are 
inter-connected in the whole chain. The process of communica- 
tion, therefore, can be meaningful only when both the above 
Stated relationships in the series. of operations are taken into 
account. The process of communication is not an isolated act 
from one more point of view. This view is related to the variety 
of media involved in the communication process. It is true that 
spoken words are generally taken to be the most common 
media of communication. At the same time, it is also a matter 
of general experience that various concomitant media of 
communication tend to-work simultaneously with the compara- 
tively more pronounced media of spoken words. Some exam- 
ples of these media are gestures, tones, intonations—even 
glances and postures of the speakers involved in the communi- 
cation process. The actual meanings of the words uttered, 
therefore, cannot be limited to the mere literal connotations of 
the verbal versions. The whole intention of the speaker in 
speaking, and also of the listener in grasping, is considerably 
affected by the totality of all the types of media which may be 
active in the communication process. 


(ii) Specific features of Communication in the Counselling pro- 

cess 

No doubt the previously discussed general features of the 
communication process are basically present in the counselling 
situation also. In fact, they assume a special significance in a 
job where the process of communication becomes on: of the 
most significant metbods of data-collection and interpretation 
which are relevant to the job task. The developmental totality 
of the counselee’s behaviour along with the relational express- 
iveness of a variety of media involved in the communication 
process, needs to be taken into account while interpreting and 
using the data obtained during the counselling situation. In 
the context of this need, some specific features of commu- 
nication process in a counselling situation may now be exam- 


ined. 
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Non-verbal nature of Communication 


While the non-verbal components of communication lend 
specific meanings and connotations to the verbal aspects in any 
type of communication, it should be remembered that the 
counselling situation essentially comprises behavioural commu- 
nicants of a non verbal nature. 

To start with, the total demeanour of the participants are 
full of potential meanings in the counselling process. In fact the 
deporiment of the expert counsellor plays a very significant role 
in making or marting the communication in the counselling 
situation. The very manner adopted and the gestures expressed 
by the expert in receiving his client in the initial interview have 
a lot to do with the structuring of the counselling situation. 
These preliminary communications of the counsellor, which are 
of a purely non-verbal character, tend to create a sense of 
confidence or diffidence in the counselee. Particularly a shy, 
withdrawn or introvert client may become all the more nervous 
if he senses any element of indifference, carelessness, or lack of 
welcome in the counsellor’s behaviour. A counsellor, should, 
therefore remember that his behaviour, more specifically in the 
initial situations, goes a long way in creating a sense of assur- 
ance in the counsclee; and that this primary assurance forms a 
firm foundation for the necessary rapport which is crucial to a 
counselling situation. A sense of certitude may often be com- 
municated through just a look of the eye, a bend in the posture, 
a nod of the head by the counsellor; all these non-verbal 
communicants tend to emit a warmth of feeling, a call of 
acceptance, and above all an invitation to communicate. 

And this leads us to the communication aspects of the other 
Participants in the counselling process viz. the counselee. In 
fact it is the communications from the counselee which provide 
the needed scientific data for the counsellor. At the outset, it 
should be remembered that a client tends to approach an 
expert with a sense of awe and reverence. Hence primary 
reservations of expression and reluctance in opening up are 
natural attitudes in the client, But even after the counsellor 
has succeeded in removing this initial reservation and reluctance, 
he has to keep in mind that spoken words alone do not always 
carry with them the power to communicate all that the counselee 
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has perhaps to say. The counsellor, therefore, needs to be 
constantly alert to the commitment signs or indications of the 
meanings of spoken words, such as the pitch of voice, rate of 
speech, quality of enunciation, distinctness in articulation, 
manner of intonation etc. The counselling situation is not a 
phenomenon in cross-examination wherein the expert mostly 
gets preoccupied with words with a view to determine what is 
fact and what is fiction. We may summarise this important 
point by saying that the nature of communication in the coun: 
selling situation is not merely verbal; and that the vocal aspects 
of communication, give meaning to the spoken words in the 
two-group meeting as well as separately convey messages be- 
tween the participants in the counselling situation. 


Specific meanings generally associated with these spoken words 


In addition to a sensitivity to the meanings lent by the non- 
verbal components to spoken words ina counselling situation, 
an alertness to the validity of the real meanings of words or 
statements used by participants—particularly the counselee—also 
needs to be taken into account. In very extreme cases a ‘yes’ 
to a question may really mean ‘no’. Very often the counsclee, 
in an initially new situation in his first encounter with the 
counsellor, may start off with a ramble completely irrelevant to 
the real issue—and the counsellor may just keep wondering as 
to what he actually mean. Sometimes the inexperienced client 
starts assuming that he knows something which he does not 
know. Or, worse still, some ego mechanisms like. reaction— 
formation, projection, substitution or compensation which may 
be active in the counselee, may propel to say things contrary 
to realities of the issue under consideration. 

In fact a counsellor who may be deemed as an expert at his 
job needs to develop an unusual psychological auditory sense 
which may enable him to hear even unspoken words. He needs 
to have a very keen intuition to be able to grasp the meanings 
and connotations of all verbal, vocal and even unexpressed 
media of communication involved in the counselling situation. 


Pauses 
In this connection, the very significant role of pauses in a 
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counselling situation needs special attention. At times the flow 
of communication in a counselling process suddenly gets hin- 
dered by some unexpected pauses in the counselee’s narrations. 
Such pauses tend to cause embarrassment to a novice at the 
job, who tends to be bothered by a sense of insecurity when 
“nothing is happening” in what is taken by him to be a “talking 
session”. Tt requires a very high degree of counselling skill 
along with a length of experience to be able to effectively deal 
with these pauses. In fact such pauses are also a type of 
communicants in the counselling process, and often they carry 
much more information within them, in the form of psycholo- 
gical blocks to expression, than what a counsellor might have 
expected on a superficial examination of the counselling issue. 
The silence of pauses also, therefore, is an important means of 
communication. The expert counsellor should be able to 
understand this language and analyse its significance. 


+.) Participant Observation 

We have been constantly speaking of the counselling situa- 
(on as a phenomenon in interpersonal relationship. In a two- 
group situation, the counsellor and counselee willingly cooperate 
i: the roles of a professional expert and a needy client. In the 
-ontext of our discussions on the nature of communication in 
counselling process, it may now be noted that the counsellor 
needs to possess the additional skill of a proficient observer. 
The phenomenon of non-verbal communication inherent in the 
counselling situation demands that much needs to be scientifi- 
cally observed in addition to what is said, heard or done. Only 
then the non-verbal communicants will be utilised gainfully by 


the expert in eollecting and interpreting data relevant to the 


counselling issues. 

Scientific observation presupposes objectivity in the observer. 
The real challenge for the counsellor, however. in the counselling 
situation, lies in the fact that he has to perform his job-tasks 
related to proficient observation simultaneously with carrying oD 


his basic roles of an interviewer. He is, as we have scen, 
actually participating in the ccunselling situation throughout 
the counselling process. As experienced research workers must 


be knowing full well, the participant observation techniques of 
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research are more tiring, demanding and challenging than 
the non-participant methods—in which it is much easier 
to remain objective. But when one is actually involved in 
an activity, it becomes comparatively much more difficult for 
him to maintain an impersonal and objective attitude of mind 
if the activity is also to be observed. The very nature of the 
counselling process also implies that even as an expert scientist, 
the counsellor needs to convey an assurance to the counselee 
that he is interested in him as a person—and in his welfare as 
his main obligation. Under such expectations, it may not be 
in the interests of the counselce if the counsellor incidentally 
conveys tohim the impression of possessing an impersonal 
objectivity towards him. The difficulty of this role, therefore, 
for the counsellor cannot be overestimated. With the compe“ 
tence of conveying the impression of being interested in the 
counselee’s welfare, the counsellor during his full participation 
in the counselling process, must possess the skills of proficient 
observation of the counselee’s tota! behavioural patterns. 

Such a threefold proficiency, no doubt presupposes certain 
professional and personai prerequisites in the counsellor. 
Firstly, the counsellor must have analysed, studied and under- 
stood himself as an individual, subject to all human weaknesses 
and drawbacks. In several universities conducting counsellor 
preparation programmes—‘‘self analysis” through psychologi- 
cal tests as well as other informal methods, forms an important 
and essential part of the training programme. This educative 
experience not only helps an individual in objectively under- 
standing himself, but also tends to develop in him the needed 
empathy while dealing with other individuals in a clinical 
situation. 

And even in the context of observing non-verbal behaviour 
of other individuals, the basic fact which may be emphasised is 
that unless one has been cognizant of one’s own non-verbal 
communicants and their import, it may not be possible for him 
to observe and interpret other’s non-verbal patterns. 

Secondly, the length of experience of the counsellor will 
determine the reliability of his participant observation techni- 
ques and the validity of interpretative inferences. The greater 
the number of persons the counsellor has observed, and the 
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greater the variety of circumstances under which he has studied 
their non-verbal behaviour patterns, the higher will be the 
reliability and validity regarding the meaning he tends to attach 
to these behavioural patterns. The motivations and intentions 
implied in several non-verbal behaviours are often oblivious in 
such communicants. Without a long experience of dealing with 
the expressions of such unconscious motivations, the partici- 
pant observer cannot deduce, only through mental-intellectual 
cooperation, the meanings of a staggering array of human 
acts. 

Thirdly, it should be borne in mind that the cultural connata- 
tions of the non-verbal communicants should be the same for 
the observer and the person observed. A study of the commu- 
nication processes in different civilizations may reveal that 
almost all things pertaining to communication tend to form a 
highly conventionalised pattern in each civilisation. Every 
culture has its own permissions and proscriptions; and indivi- 
duals living in the same cu'ture tend to automatically adhere to 
them. That is why people living in the same cultural pattern 
tend to naturally grasp the meanings of several acts which may 
be completely uv‘ntelligible to a person alien to that cultural 
background, 

In this connection it may be noted that even certain words, 
phrases of terms used and their pronunciations have parti- 
cular shapes and carry special significance from culture to 
culture. 

For purpose of participant observation, it becomes all the 
more necessary that the participants in the counselling situa- 
tion are also participants in the same cultural pattern of life. 


(d) Working of Two Self-Systems 

From the cultural issue of participant observation in a two- 
group situation, we may now move on to a consideration of the 
subtle psychological problem of the development and working 
of self-system in individual personalitics. 

It may be noted that initially two strangers come together 
in the unique relationship of a counselling situation. In the 
beginning stages of the relationship, when it is actually being 
structured, both the participants get involved in primarily 
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assessing each other. No doubt the professional expert's moves 
to understand the clien: are of a higher technical level, and 
tend to be of a more impersonal nature. Still, it is true that in 
the very initial meetings—and sometimes at later stages also— 
the client is as busy interpreting to the expert as the expert is 
busy understanding him. 

It is a common human tendency to avoid painful experiences 
—and thus live in a sense of well being which gives pleasure. 
Acceptance of—or for that matter, even the cognizance of one's 
own weakness or limitation in any sphere of life causes pain 
It is, therefore. natural that the self-system of the counselee 
will prevent him from openly accepting or freely talking of any of 
his handicaps or failures—in spite of the fact that they may be 
causing him anxicty. The term “self-system" is used here to 

- refer to that “part of personality”, according to Sullivan’ “which 
is born entirely out of the influences of significant others upon 
one’s feeling of well being’. According to this concept, an 
individual, right from his infancy, tends to build his self- 
image in terms of his appraisals by the significant others who 
are the adults of the society. This preliminary self-image tends 
to influence the development of his self-concept which plays a 
crucial role in the development and adjustment of his personal- 
ity. His sense of well-being which is crucial to his 
health and adjustment, is also no doubt conditioned, upto a 
great extent, by this self-concept. His individual satisfaction 
and efficient social relationships are also closely related to the 
self-concept he has developed. The self-system of the indivi- 
dual will involve all those security operations used by the 
individuals to protect his self-esteem. Through these operations, 
the individual will tend to present the best in him before the 
others and create a good impression about himself. Conversely, 
he will try not to manifest his weakness, handicap or any 
limitation, because such manifestations will tend to hurt his 
self—and he will have to undergo a painful experience. 

In the context of these psychological processes active in an 
individual, the participant counsellor should not expect the 
counselee to openly accept his handicaps. Nor should the 


7. HLS. Sullivan. The Psychiatric Interview. W.W. Norton & Company 
Inc. N.Y. 1954, p. 101. 
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counsellor, in his enthusiasm to be an objective scientist, try to 
be too frank in bluntly firing all the weak points of the coun- 
selee at him. Although it is the professional obligation of the 
counsellor to help the counselee face his realistic picture—in 
terms of his assets as well as liabilities—this presentation should 
not in any way cause the arousal of undue anxiety in the client. 
While the assets of one’s personality may be easily welcomed 
by any individual, it is not an easy task to glance into one’s own 
weaknesses. 

A word about the self-system of the other participant in the 
counselling situation, the Expert, will not be out of place here. 
Like all human individuals, the counsellor too would have 
developed his own self-concept as a professional. No doubt 
the typical nature of his job-responsibilities which involve 
assisting other individuals with a realistic understanding of their 
selves and development of healthy self-concepts, demand that 
he himself has already developed a mature understanding of 
his own self, and has been successful in having a healthy self- 
concept. Still it should be accepted that such an enviable 
level of personality development cannot be achieved overnight. 
Some basic personality traits have to be reinforced, and crys- 
tallised through a rigorous professional training programme 
before an individual becomes even initially ready to launch into 


. the delicate job of a counsellor. But even this is not enough, 


The experiences of the professional preparation programme 
have to be supplemented, enriched and matured through actual 
on-the-job experiences with dynamic individuals in real life 
situations. A long experience in dealing with a variety of 
individuals among variegated problem situations alone can lead 
to the development of a balanced self-concept in the profession- 
al experi. It would be natural, therefore, that a novice in the 
profession, may make some initial moves towards creating a 
good impression upon the counselee, while the counselee may 
be attempting to do the same on the counsellor. As he grows 
further in bis profession, he becomes increasingly cognizant that 
in the counselling situation, the counselee tends to consciously 
or unconsciously observe and evaluate every communication 
from his side—verbal or non-verbal. 

These phenomena when examined in the context of the state 
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of counselling profession in the current Indian situation, assume 
a special significance. Counselling, in India, has not yet been 
accepted as a prestigious technical job—and under the existing 
conditions at Jeast, there appears to be no point in talking about 
the self-concept, self-system or self-esteem of a counsellor as a 
professional. 

Existing conditions in this context will be discussed in detail 
in Volumes II & III of this series of books, as they deal specifi- 
cally with the Indian scene. At this place, it may only be 
mentioned that in comparison with other equally technical jobs 
of a doctor or a lawyer, any individual scientifically traind in 
counselling psychology and desirous of practicing it as a pro- 
fession in India may find initial difficulties in the development 
of the type of “Self-Concept in one’s Job” about which we 
have been talkinz. In spite of theoretically being an expert in 
the psychological principles and technical theories of coun- 
selling, the prospective Professional in Counselling Psychology 
needs actual work-experience in various job-situations to equip 
himself with self-a surance and maturity which are prerequisites 
for success in any job. 

Need for these prerequisites in the counselling field also 
reflects on the current attitude of nonchalance in India towards 
psychological problems as contrasted to the general awareness 
towards physical afflictions. 3 

With the development of an increasing consciousness regard- 
ing mind-body relationships and an enhancing comprehension 
of the totality of an individual's health, we may hopefully look 
forward to improvements in the existing state of affairs in our 
country with respect to the practice of counselling psychology. 
Slowly—but surely, the recognition wiil be coming that the 
building up of a healthy self-concept is one of the most solid 
foundations for the balanced development of any individual's 
personality. It may also be gradually accepted that specific psy- 
chological services are needed in the school as well as the society 
to assist individuals in building up a healthy self-concept, 
maximally developing their potentialities, and in finding environ- 
mental opportunities for their optimum use. Shaping of inte- 
grated and fulfilled individuals will no doubt lead to the ulti- 
mate development of the country as a whole. 
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Ill CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Counselling Psychology is one of the most recent applica- 
tions of the science of Psychology to human welfare. 

The developmental nature and scope of the science of 
Psychology is easily available in several books on General 
Psychology oF Educational Psychology. In view of this fact, a 
very brief survey of the nature and background of this develop- 
mental science was presented in the beginning of this chapter. 
This survey also specified some extensions and applications of 
psychology with specific reference to human behaviour. 

In the second and more significant part of this chapter, 
counselling psychology was seen as a technical discipline which 
should comprise a scientific study of all those variables which 
are related to the field of counselling; it should throw scientific 
light on the nature and dynamics of all the dimensions related 
to the Counselling behaviour. 

The pattern of counselling behaviour was found to comprise 
three dimensions—viz. The needy Person, the Expert, and the 
Counselling situation. Fach one of these dimensions was 
examined in detail. 

In discussing the Needy Person—who is the focus of the 
entire counselling process the basic phenomenon of needs in 
human life, and a developmental perspective of man’s dealing 
with his needs were presented. Against this background, the 
concept of a Needy Person was clarified from a general as well 
as specific viewpoint. 

The picture of an Expert in the complex behavioural pheno- 
menon of counselling was developed by first broadly outlining 
it in terms of Experts in human-centered jobs and their expected 
character traits in such professions. Details of the specific 
personal qualities of a counsellor and his requisite professional 
equipment were then pinpointed in the abovementioned out- 
line, Ability to listen, empathy, patience and emotional matur- 
ity were seen as the desirable personal qualities of a counsellor. 
In addition to these, the significance of professionally equipping 
him with some basic philosophical beliefs as well as certain 


practical abilities/skills related to closely working with indivi- 


duals was detailed. : r 
The last but not the least important dimension of the 
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intricate and inter-related counselling pattern is the counselling 
situation in which the counsellor and counselee interact with 
each other. The unique relationship between these two indivi- 
duals was expounded in terms of an Expert-needy relation, and 
a Two-Group situation. Its Voluntary Nature from the sides 
of both the participants was also examined. 

Against the background of some general aspects of the 
nature of communication, the specific features of the communi- 
cation process in a counselling situation were specifically pre- 
sented. The unique phenomena of non-verbal communications, 
and pauses in a counselling situation were highlighted. The 
psychological processes of participant observation and the 
simultaneous working of two self-systems were also expound- 
ed as the central features of the counselling situation. 

Towards the end of the chapter, an attempt was made to 
briefly view these dynamics of counselling psychology against 
the Indian societal set up. Indian society was found to be 
relatively indifferent to or ignorant of the need to have any 
psychologica! services for human amelioration, development, or 
treatment. The chapter was concluded with the hope that with 
the increasing cognizance of the totality of an individual's perso- 
nality, the comprehensive concept of his health, the crucial role 
of an individual's SELF CONCEPT in his life, and the signifi- 
cance of his optimum contribution for national development— 
may bring about a healthy change in the currently prevalent 
attitudes in our country towards the professional practice of 
Counselling Psychology in ail walks of life. 

Some more fundamental beliefs in the significance of coun- 
selling are needed before such a state of thinking may hopefully 
be attained. In the next chapter, therefore, some important 
foundations of counselling will be expounded. It is expected 
that a knowledge of the Bases of Counselling—the fundamental 
justifications for counselling on the grounds of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education—may be able to better convince 
our countrymen regarding the need, significance, and contri- 
butions of Counselling Psychology to human life. 


3 
Why should there be Counselling? 


I COUNSELLING—AN AGE-OLD PHENOMENON OF 
LIFE 
(1) Main Focus of the Science of Counselling Psychlogy 


Being the science of human behaviour, psychology touches 
human life at every point. As living beings, all of us behave, 
Not only that; all of us have also to continuously deal with 
Auman behaviour in various forms, in different situations and in 
variegated relationships in our lives. During this dealing in the 
many-sided situations of our life—which is essentially a dynamic 
phenomenon—vwe all tend to encounter problems, which come 
as hindrances in either our behaving towards our own selves or 
in dealing with behaviour in its multifarious manifestations out- 
side ourselves. According to the natural human tendency to 
go towards happiness, we tend to avoid, resist, solve or over- 
come the pain of these problems and desire to move towards 
the pleasure of adjustment. 

Among the various developmental branches of Psychology, 
Counselling Psychology has specifically concentrated on this 
issue—viz. Happy adjustment of this behaving individual— 
towards his own SELF as wellas inhis behaviour with other 
individuals in variegated !ife-situations. Consequently, the main 
interests of the Science of Counselling Psychology are related to 
the nature of the individual, the dynamics of his behaviour, 
intricacies of the world in which he lives, processes of his adjust- 
ment to himself as well as his many-sided environment, and the 
nature and dynamics of the hindrances blocking these adjustive 
processes. No doubt most of these interests of this applied 
branch of Psychology are mostly common with some of the 
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interests and content matter of the basic discipline of psychology 
itself. In addition to these interests, Counselling Psychology 
particularly focusses its technical processes on the individual 
with the specific purpose of assisting him with a scientific under- 
standing of himself in the context of his environment in which 
he lives and to which he has to adjust. Going a step further, it 
also aims at scientifically helping him towards a discovery and 
optimal development of his innate potentialities, an understand- 
ing and utilisation of existing environmental opportunities, and 
thus continually proceeding on the path leading to all-round 
adjustment and consequent happiness. 

In psychological literature, this applied branch of Counsel- 
ling Psychology is generally referred to as one of the most 
recent and technical applied forms amongst the various develop- 
mental fields of the science of Psychology; and the basic 
question posed by us in this Chapter is related to the WHY of 
Counselling Psychology. To state in more simple as well as 
specific terms, an attempt will be made in this chapter to under- 
stand the main bases of Counselling Psychology— the basic 
justifications for the utility of this discipline in human life. 


(2) Informal Process of Counselling in Human Life 


Briefly looking back at the main emphases of Counselling 
Psychology which have been indicated above, it may be noted 
at the very outset that these emphases per se may not be 
deemed as something most recent or new in human life. The 
basic interests which are paramount in this reportedly modern 
discipline, have always existed, in some form or other from the 
beginning of human life on earth—although not recorded as such 
in any published psychological literature. It isa matter of 
common experience that a living human being—in the very 
process of living—is continually beset by problems. From the 
moment he comes on this earth, he has to face these problems. 
The very first response of a new-born babe as soon as he 
struggles to open his eyes to the mysteries of his new abode 18 
that of a cry; and we very well know the fact that while cries 
of the people surrounding him to welcome him in this wor 
are indicative of pleasure, the baby’s first cry is certainly his 
language of anguish at the problem of getting adjusted to an 
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environment entirely different from that of peace, quiet, darkness 

and fluidity in which he has been living since the inception of his 

life. And as he grows and develops, the emergence of new and 

varied problems in various aspscts of living is just a very 

normal phenomenon of life itself. The nature, degree and scope 

of problems may differ from person to person; also thè intensity 

of the experience regarding the same similar problem may also 

differ from individual to individual. In spite of these differences, 

however, the basic fact remains that an individual, during the 

normal course of his life is constantly beset by problems. As 

any problem is bound to cause pain, man trics to solve these 

problems, Some of them he can successfully meet with, but he 
cannot cope with some of them. Under such circumstances, he 
turns for assistance to friends, elders or other sources from where 
he may receive some sort of counsel. Thus, this seeking of 
assistance as well as receiving of counsel, has been an age-old 
process. This process has been prevalent in human life since 
its inception and therefore may be said to be germane to the 
very process of life. As it is an integral part of man's living on 
earth, the question therefore regarding the WHY of the 
counselling process—the reason for its basic existence—does 
not arise. The counselling process has always existed in an 
informal shape, and shall remain there as long as human life 
exists on the planet. 

It is the scientific nature of the process, the technical shape 
which has been lent to its modalities—through its association 
with the Science of Psychology—which no doubt makes 
Counselling Psychology one of the most specialised fields of 
Psychology. We have already discussed in detail the technical 
Nature of Counselling Psychology asa scientific discipline in 
Chapter II. 

At this stage, therefore, in the present chapter it would be 
relevant to examine the WHY of the Scientific discipline of 
Counselling Psychology in terms of its various fundamental 
bases—Philosophical, Psychological and Socio-cultural. 


I. PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 
(1) The Basic Urge of Life-adjustments and its Challenges 


One of the basic tendencies of a living organism is to remain 
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continually engaged in activities aiming at adjustment to its 
environment. In fact this purposeful movement is the character- 
istic sign of life which differenciates animate from inanimate 
beings. Interaction with the environment implied in the 
purposeful movement naturally effects changes in the organism, 
these changes are normally designed by the terms growth and 
development. Organisms at comparatively lower levels of life 
just depend on natural forces for their growth which may even 
be arrested on account of unfavourable environmental circum- 
stances or even be prematurely terminated as a result of un- 
controllable physical factors. In cases where these organisms are 
protected, nurtured, or cared for by more intelligent organisms 
at higher levels, they may not only survive in a better way but 
also attain higher levels of development and maturity. 
Amongst all living beings man has been endowed with the 
highest level of intelligence. Through this valuable mental 
endowment as well as some other socio-philosophical traits with 
which he has been blessed, man has not only nurtured and pro- 
tected several living organisms of a lower order, but has also 
succeeded in taming hitherto unconquerable environmental 
forces and utilising them in his service. He has victoriously 
probed into several mysteries of nature and harnessed them 
towards his own benefit. He has gone a step further and has 
been continuing to work with increasing scientific acumen in his 
eternal quest to know more about himself and his environment. 
The motivating force behind the back of man's continuous 
ventures to control and conquer his surroundings as well as his 
unceasing efforts to study his own nature is again perhaps—the 
fundamental urge to adjust, referred to at the beginning of this 
section. The wider he broadens the realm of his environmental 
victories, the greater becomes the number and scope of situa- 
tions to be successfully handled by him. Also the deeper he 
probes into his own nature with a view to understanding himself 
the more he becomes perplexed through a labyrinth of disci- 
plines (of course developed by himself) which are expected to 
throw light on the mystifying nature of man. As a harmonious 
interaction with and happy adjustment to & situation pre- 
supposes a knowledge of both the dimensions involved in the 
process, man appears to be constantly engaged in his attempts 
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to gather related knowledges which, due to the opening of newer 
dimensions in the very ongoing process, appear only to increase 
the subtle challenges of his complex tasks to gather up-to-date 
knowledge, in order to effect happy adjustments. 


(2) Quest of Happiness—Eternal Process 


In spite of the above-stated realities of life, man continues to 
struggle forward on this journey interminably. Why? To state 
it very simply—HE WANTS TO BE HAPPY. At the outset 
we had said that it is the natural tendency of a living organism 
to continually strive for adjustment. In a dynamic situation, 
adjustment is the harmonious interaction or happy co-existence 
of two or more than two related dimensions. Even the slightest 
hindrance in the adjustive processes tends to cause friction— 
which, in a living being causes pain. Harmonious co-existence 
of or interaction among living variables postulates an under- 
Standing between the two dimensions and such an understanding 
is based on a thorough knowledge ofall related aspects. The 
dynamics of ever developing knowledge in the dimensions under 
discussion, viz. man and his environment, naturally pose prob- 
lems for man with reference to his adjustive process. Like a 
hydra-headed monster, one problem solved tends to stare back 
at him with several sprouted offshoots and man goes on frantic- 
ally trying to eliminate them, only to find multifarious heads 
Jeering at his diminutive ventures as compared to the unbound- 
ed expanse of unsolved unanswered, even unidentified issues, 
Tt is perhaps this reality in a man’s life which must have given 
birth to the basic field of Philosophy which is an unsatiable 
thirst for knowledge. It is true that the nature of this thirst 
and the mode of its quenching are considerably influenced by 
the socio-cultural norms of man who is essentially a Sonal 
being, As Dr. Radhakrishnan has specifically stated, “Since 
Philosophy isa human effort to comprehend the problem on 
Universe, it is subject to the influences of race and pees 

eeping in view such specific influences of Indian er i 
will be discussed in detail later, the main thesis to be emphasise! 


i Co. Ltd., 
8. S. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy. Vol. I, The Macmillan 


1958 p. 23, 
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at this stage is the basic interest of the discipline of philosophy 
in answering fundamental questions related to the nature of 
man and his universe. It is evident that satisfactory answers to 
such questions lead to an enlightenment regarding the nature 
of man and his environment which ere the related dimensions 
in the adjustive process inherent in his life. Unsatisfactory ot 
inadequate answers lead to the frustrating mental state and give 
birth to the basic philosophical premises in the form of “I don’t 
know; I want to know; I wish I knew”; and briefly—this is also 
the most fundamental base of counselling—-which aims at 
providing the individual with an understanding of himself in the 
context of his environment. 

It may be interesting in this connection to take note of the 
Hindi term which designates the discipline of philosophy. The 
Hindi word “DARSHAN” used to denote the subject of 
philosophy literally means “to see”. The very nature of 
philosophy in continually attempting to see (to understand) 
one’s true self in the total context must have been the guiding 
impulse of the ancient Indian Sanskrit scholars who selected 
the term DARSHAN for Philosophy. This attempt at Darshan 
or Seeing is-in relation to the true nature of the variables to be 
perceived; and the modus operandi of the truth-seekers in this 
field has no doubt been of a meditative and speculative nature. 
Although these introspective methods are generally deemed to 
be subjective and therefore unacceptable to the more experi- 
mentally minded scientist in today’s technological era, it should 
be noted that the basic human urge working under the truth- 
seeking process is no different than that of a modern scientist 
trying to objectively investigate truth under relatively controlled 
situations. 

The more sophisticated and technically trained Counsellor 
also assists the individual—in a very methodical manner—to 
gain a realistic insight—Darshan within the situation—into his 
own self as well as his environment. Thus this knowledge— 
fundamental to the Counselling situation—has as its most origi- 
nal base, the philosophical principles of seeking the truth about 
oneself and the universe and obtaining a realistic understanding 
about them in relation to each other, Again it is interesting to note 
that this base is in striking congruence with the fundamental 
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ideals of Indian Philosophy which have always emphasised the 
ideals of atma-vishleshan—self analysis, atma-gvan—knowledge 
about the self and atmonnati—development of self. 

While seeking truth within the SELF may reveal several 
contradictory forces working opposite to each other, under- 
standing the many-sided environment may pose additional pro- 
blems in several types of mutual relationships as well as in rela- 
tion to the SELF. Therefore this process of obtaining insight 
or Darshan into the situation and thus being able to answer 
emergent questions, is not an easy one. Thus several questions 
tend to remain unanswered and many problems lie unsolved in 
the human mind. An unanswered question—an unsolved pro- 
blem tends to open up a gap or create a block which hinders the 
adjustive process—and causes pain. A little while ago, we had 
seen ‘happiness’ as the eternal quest of man. It therefore be- 
comes man’s natural urge to understand any emergent blocks 
to the state of happiness; to get an insight into their nature, to 
understand and utilise his own abilities in overcoming these 
blocks and thus obtain happiness through a harmonious adjust- 
ment to self as well as to the total environment. Itis in this 
eternal urge of man that seeds of modern scientific processes of 


ccunselling may be sought. 


(3) System of Values 

It may be taken note of at this stage that the very concep! of 
adjustment for an individual and the situations leading to the 
experience of happiness for him as a result of adjustment may 
not be necessarily deemed as uniform in character for all indivi- 
duals, or for that matter even universal in content and form. 

The psycho-physiological manifestations of the states of 
adjustment or maladjustment and the subsequent experiences of 
happiness or unhappiness may be the same or similar in all 
individuals all over the world; but the perceptions of a ee 
situation are subject to the influences of race; culture, an 


society, 

Even individual decisions about wh 
be done is generally conditioned by 
which the individual lives and socio-fam 
which he has been reared. It is through 


at is tight—or what should 
the cultural traditions in 
ilial norms according to 
these influences that he 
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tends to develop his system of values in life. It is this value- 
system which gives shape to his perceptions about life. 

Philosophy by its very nature is essentially concerned with a 
consideration of values. Going further from obtaining know- 
iedge of the nature of objects included in its study viz. man and 
his universe, it proceeds to a determination of the worthwhile- 
ness of the dynamics or situations related to these variables. To 
state in very simple terms, it may be said that philosophy, after 
answering questions like “WHAT IS” which are related to the 
nature of objects, proceeds to answering queries related to their 
worthwhileness and ideals such as “WHAT SHOULD BE” 
It, therefore, provides a system of values for individuals living in 
a particular society and culture. Thus, while all individuals 
are bound to be faced with similar basic needs—both at the 
maintevance as well as the enbancement levels—the perception 
of these needs and the mode of their fulfilment will be condi- 
tioned by the philosophy of life prevalent ina particular culture. 

So although every individual strives for happiness, his con- 
cept of happiness and the situations leading to happiness, will be 
determined by the values of life held by him, which in turn are 
determined by his philosophy of life. This philosophy—or way 
of life—will again be influenced by several factors—such as 
physical, geographical, historical, social, economic etc. 

In any culture, a system of counselling, based on such values 
is needed to assist the individual towards leading a happy life 
which will be individually satisfying and socially effective. 


(4) Concept of Tension 

From the point of view of psychology, which is no doubt a 
comparatively modern science—the concept of tension may be 
said to berclatively new. A study of its nature, symptoms, 
courses and cures form a significant part of several recent psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques. In the context of the age-old dis- 
cipline of philosophy, however, the existence-of tension may be 
deemed to be as old as man’s eternal urge for happiness. We 
have seen that the state of happiness is an experience resultant 
from a situation comprising adjustment. Conversely, unhappi- 
ness follows situations in which the adjustive processes have 
been blocked, hindered, thwarted or contradicted. Even ina 
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laymen’s common usage, such a situation is designated as pro- 
blematic viz. involving problems; and if explained in psycholo- 
gical terms, a problem is ahindrance which may block the 
smootlily ongoing processes of dynamic adjustment. Running 
counter to the normal adjustive process, problems arise out of 
conflicts—and also create further problems. Such conflicts — may 
occur at three levels in an individual’s life viz. between the indi- 
viduals, between the individual and his environment and last, but 
not least important, between some contradictory’ urges within 
the same individual. All these situations are painful because they 
create tension. 

Here a word about the literary origin and connotation of the 
word tension may throw a vivid light on the meaning of the term 
and the psychological experience attached with the concept of 
this term. ; 

The term tension drives from the Latin root tendere which 
means to stretch. Any plastic object like rubber—if stretched 
too much tends to loose its normal shape and form. Similarly, 
the natural urges of human beings if abnormally stretched too 
far—in contradiction to each other or some other variable, tend 
to result in mental strain. Tension, therefore, is a very painful 
situation. The greater the incompatibility (in concrete physical 
sense this incompatibility may be seen as the distance between the 
two ends ofa plastic object which is being stretched) between 
two urges or an urge and some other variable, the greater will 
be the loss to the normality of the individual and the acuter will 
be the pain experienced by him. According to its normal ten- 
dency, the human organism would strive to get relieved of this 
painful experience so that it may achieve the desired state of 


happiness. 
Thus we find that the concept of tension is inherent—though 
negatively—in the idea of happiness which as we have seen, is 
an age-old concept in the life of man: and the age-old ee 
of philosophy which basically deals with man pees: er 
happiness, also enfolds within its scope—the concept © a 
The modern science of counselling is as much a 
with the concept of tension—in terms of assisting hee ees 
in getting rid of it—as it is with the idea of happiness in 


r ‘ isfaction. 
text of helping the individual achieve this state of satisfac 
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It may therefore be stated that although counselling in its 
most recent shape of a highly developed scientific field, with its 
specific terminologies, technical tools, sophisticated techniques 
and subtle processes may generally be acclaimed as a contribu- 
tion of the modern techno-industrial age, the basic propellants 
of the counselling situations as well as iis informal p1ocesses 
can be traced back to the eternal era of the birth of philosophy. 

In this connection, it wou!d be of special interest to once 
again refer to the Indian philosophical field wherein counselling 
situations are found recorded—although recorded in a form 
which was congruous to the then prevalent philosophy of life— 
in some of the most ancient Indian scriptures. 

To pick up only one—but one of the most significant scenes 
—from the soundest philosophical scriptures of India viz. the 
Bhagwat Geeta, one can find a perfect presentation of a coun- 
selling situation, wherein the concepts of tension, conflict, pain 
etc. are most graphically portrayed in the context of a vivid 
presentation of those ideal realities of life which were believed 
to lead an individual along the path of adjustment, and the 
re ultant state of happiness. 

The instance referred to above happened during Mahabharat 
—the Great War when the Kauravas and Pandavas desirous of 
fighting a war according to religious norms, had assembled on 
the battlefield of Kurukshetra.° The Pandavas and Kauravas 
were cousins, born respectively to the two brothers Pandu and 
Dhratrashtra. Arjun was the bravest of all the five Pandavas, and 
also held a special status on account of his friendship with Lord 
Krishna who had consented to be Arjun’s chariot-driver during 
the Kurukshetra battle. As Arjun was also the master of an 
unparalleled dexterity with handling bow and arrow ın battles 
he was acclaimed as “Vir Dhanurdhari” meaning the brave bow 
holder. Lord Krishna—in addition to being his chariot-driver 
was also his friend, philosopher and guide during the Great 
WAR—Mahabharat. : 

It is at this stage on the battle field—which has been des- 
cribed as Dharmakshetra (a battlefield where fights will be 


9. Dharma Kshetre Kuruksheire Samveta Yuyutsavah 
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carried on only according to acclaimed rules and regulations) 
that the typical counselling scene emerges. The unconquerable, 
dauntless hero Arjun sees the battlefield littered with his own 
near and dear ones. He cries out in anguish “O Lord, I see all 
my dear ones assembled here with a desire to fight “Drashtve 
mum Swajanam Krishna yuyutsum Samupasthitam.”° 

The problem is how to fight against one’s own kith and 
kin; how to raise arms against one’s own relatives; how 
to shed one’s own blood. A turbulent storm surges up in 
the mind of Arjun and strongly shakes up his entire psychologi- 
cal structure. In the Shlokas (verses) that follow a very detailed 
description of Arjun’s mental and physical condition has been 
given. It isa most vivid portrayal of the psycho-physical state 
of an individual who is torn with conflict, who is drowned in a 
dilemma, who is faced with a decision. Perhaps sucha perfect 
picture of the pathetic stage of anervous wreck is hard to be 
paralleled in standard books of abnormal psychology. The 
nature and manifestations of different physical or mental symp- 
toms ofa disturbed person may be found separately scattered 
in psychological literature on the Deviant Personality. But the 
co-existence of all these in one person, at one place, in one 
situation, is*no doubt unique. The most remarkable feature, 
about this portrayal, again is the typical cultural context against 
which it emerges. A perusal of the details of this portrayal of 
Arjun as a psychophysical wreck—as given in Geeta—may subs- 
tantiate its psychological validity. 

We may start with an examination of the obvious bio-physi- 
cal manifestations of an emotionally disturbed person in Arjun. 
Arjun’s helplessness due to this disturbance is graphically expres- 
sed in his following utterances— 


Seedanti mam gatrani 
Mukham cha parishushyati 
Vepathushacha shareere me 
Romharshashcha jayate* 


qo, ead tt ei Bem TRY ATTA 
qq. Aefa aa aati, zeta aR 
arara wat À, Tacs TAT 
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My limbs have slackened, mouth is parched, the body quivers 
ana hairs on body stand on ends: Arjun goes on fur.her to 
narrating a complete failure of his bodi'y functions as-a result 
of his severely affected mental state— 


Gandivum Sransate hastat 
Twakchaiva Paridahy.ste 

Na cha Shaknomi Awasthatum 
Brahmteeva cha me mane’? 


In brief the lines convey the following meaning. “Gandiva or 
the bow slips from my hand, and my skin burns all over. Jam 
not able to stand; and my mind is whirling;—my mind is in a 
tumult”. The cold symptoms of a shiver in the body and quiver 
in limbs are generally contradictory to the burning sensations of 
the skin described by Arjun. A sensitive psychiatrist can well 
empathise with the height of mental torture being suffered by 
the victim of these opposite yet simultaneous sensations of heat 
and cold being suffered by Arjun. Gandiy or the bow slips from 
the shoulder of the inveterate bow holder—*Dhanurdhari’; the 
invincible warrior pathetically discovers his inability even to 
remain standing on his feet in the battlefield! And all this is 
due to his mental confusion. As he puts it “Bhramateev cha me 
mana i.e. my mind isin atumult, whirling: I am not able to 
think in a concentrated manner”. In such a weakening state of 
physical enervation, mental confusion, and emotional instability, 
Arjun dropped his bow and arrow and moved to tht back side 
of the chariot. i 


Evmukia Arjunah Sankhye 
Rathopasthe upavishat 
Vitrajyam Sasharam chapam 


Shoksanvingna manis! 
é 


Having spoken thus, in the midst of armies. Arjun sank on 
the seat of the chariot. casting away his bow ard arrow, heart- 
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broken with grief. In the face of a severe problem his body as 
well as mind refused to function normally and therefore in the 
terribly enervating state of conflict and tension, Arjun renounces 
his KARMA—which in the context of Indian Philosophy may 
be explained as dutiful actions. The asamartha or incapacita- 
ted Arjun needs assistance to be able to function normally. He 
is in a state of psychological slumber. It is at this crucial junc- 
ture that he is aroused from this state through the Counselling 
Call of his philosopher Guide Lord Krishna the counsellor,— 
who shakes him up first by saying— 


Klebyam Masmagamah Partha 
na etat tvayi upapadyate 
Kshudram Hridaya Daurbalyam 
Tyaktwa Uitishtha Parantapa™ 


“Yield not to impotence, O Partha! it doth not befit thee. Shake 
off this paltry faint-heartedness! Stand up, O conqueror of foes!” 
The very word chosen by Krishna “Parantapa’’—meaning, con- 
queror of foes to address Arjun while calling him to stand up— 
is significant inthe counselling process. The word is used tu 
bring back Arjun to a normal consciousness, of his own poten- 
tialities; it helps him ina realisation of his real self—as an 
invincible hero—who never yields to Klehyam or to cowardice 
because it is not becoming of. him—It is not according to his 
personal nature. In a straightforward counsel which is initially 
needed to shake up an individual who is rendered completely 
listless on account’ of severe mental disturbance, Krishna calls 
Arjun to rid himself of the mental weakness impinging upon 
his entire personality and to stand up. After this initial clarion 
call, however, the sequential systematic counsel of Krishna aimed 
at assisting Arjun with self-understanding, rather self-realisation 
in the context of the universe in which he finds himself, may be 
studied as an unparalleied process of counselling in the context 
of some of the basic themes of Indian philosophical thought. 
Such themes will be expounded at appropriate places in this 
book. The instance has been briefly quoted here only wiih 


qv, miai aren: oe Fag ah sqa 
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reference to the author's assertion that the philosophical bases 
of counselling are as old as human life; that this process of 
counselling has always existed in human history—in some 
form ‘or other; and that the instances of some types of counselling 
may even be found recorded in ancient striptures—of course, 
according to the then existing values of life and systems of 
philosophy 


III PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES 

In our previous discussions under philosophical bases of 
counstlling, we have referred to various frequently used psycho- 
logical terms—-such as tension, adjustment, conflict, response, 
development, etc. 

Psychology as we know is the science of human behaviour 
and this behaviour is studied by various human centered disci- 
plines according to the methods and approaches germane to 
each discipline. It was noted that the age-old discipline of 
philosophy has answered pertinent questions related to man, 
his life and his universe through meditative methods. The 
modern science of Psychology—which in fact was rooted in and 
developed from the bases of its parental discipline of philosophy, 
also focusses attention on man and his behaviour. The develop- 
mental methods and techniques of Psychology however, have 
been systematically influenced by the approaches of newer 
sciences coming upon the horizon of man’s life. The analytical 
approaches of science tend to study objects, or situations in 
terms of cause-effect relationships. Proceeding from an analyti- 
cal examination of the nature of human behaviour, Psychology 
in line with any advanced science—proceeds further to answer 
questions relating to the WHY and HOW of behaviour. Thus 
Psychology is interested in not only analytically studying the 
nature of the individual but also in scientifically dealing with 
the motivating forces underlying behaviour, the dynamics of 
various behavioural situations, the consequences of various 
behavioural patterns and the effects of these patterns on the 
development, maturity, and adjustment of the individual. 
Thus Psychology is expected to supp'ement the philosophical 
meditations in understanding the individual among his universe, 
by throwing scientific light on various phenomena related to 


life. 
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It may be noted here that fundamental principles and con- 
cepts relevant to the field of Psychology may again be as old 
as man’s life on earth; but the methods of their study have been 
systematically developing along increasingly sophisticated lines. 
Similarly the basic phenomena and issues comprising counsel- 
ling psychology, which is one of the most recent applications of 
psychology, are also expected to be age old; only the methods 
and techniques adopted in dealing with them will be more 


sophisticated today. 
(1) The Phenomenon of Individual Differences in Behaviour 


Behaviour which is systematically studied by Péychology is 
the characteristic sign which distinguishes animate from inani- 
mate beings, as also the living from dead. Inanimate or 
dead beings do not behave; so behaviour is the sign of life. 
It may be noted, however, that although behaviour is the specific 
sign of life—all living organisms—even of the same species—do 
not tend to behave in an identical manner. We may goa_ step 
further to note that generally objects of nature—as contrasted 
with machine-made objects also tend to be blessed with a varie- 
gated beauty in terms of appearance as well as movements. No 
two flowers blooming on the branch of a tree, two waves danc- 
ing on the surface of a sea, or two planets scanning the blue of 
the sky may be found to be identical. Living organisms at lower 
levels of life tend to have comparatively rigid and stereotyped 
patterns of behaviour. So it may be said that even objects of 
nature do not “behave” according to an identical pattern, As 
we move to higher levels of organisms, relative variety and 
flexibility of behavioural configurations is noticed. Coming to 
the highest level of living organisms in the form of mankind, 
variability and variegatedness tend to attain their climax point. 
No doubt it is this quality of plasticity which enables a human 
being to learn—to be able to bring about a change in his Tes- 
ponse patterns in the face of same Or similar stimulus-situations, 
The precious mental endowment of intelligence propelling this 
ability, also helps man in controlling his environment in a better 
way under similar stimulus-situations. Thus mankind, in the 
process of eternal growing and developing has also been 
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continually modifying his environmental surroundings, according 
to needs. 

It is interesting however to note that although mankind as a 
whole can be seen engaged in this process of development of 
self and modification of environment, no two human individuals 
tend to personally develop or environmentally modify their 
surroundings exactly in the same manner. It is a well-known 
psychological maxim that even two identical twins are not 
totally identical. It is a matter of common experience that 
specific differences in the most obvious aspects of individuals 
viz., their physical appearance—tend to distinguish them—one 
from the other. In addition to this, we realise that individuals 
tend to differ in their mental abilities, emotional traits, social 
characteristics, etc. And all these configurations combine into 
making an individuai—a unique person that he is—specifically 
different from any other. It is interesting to note however that 
in spite of these differences every individual has the common 
need to make satisfactory adjustments in life. 

It is on account of this common human need in the context 
of the inherent characteristic of individual difference 
in human life that each individual needs to possess a 
realistic knowledge of his unique nature as placed against his 
specific environmental surroundings, in order to formulate and 
develop satisfactory behavioural patterns—in relation to himself 
or towards his environment. It isa matter of common experi- 
ence that in general individuals do not possess adequate know- 
ledge from this point of view. In addition to this, psychologi- 
cal literature also tends to evince that generally individuals 
do nct tend to make optimal utilisation of their innate potentiali- 
ties or environmental opportunities. Very often this state of 
affairs is due to a dearth of knowledge about these variables and 
in order to live a satisfying and productive life, man needs to 
have this knowledge. This need is at the very root of the science 
of Counselling Psychology which aims at giving systematic 
counsel to the individual regarding the development of his beha- 
vioural patterns. 

Much before the advent of Counselling Psychology in its 
modern scientific form, parents and adults of the society must 
have remained puzzled with this phenomenon of individual 
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differences on finding two youngsters from the same home or 
social background not reacting in a similar manner to the same 
type of stimulus. They perhaps must also have remained amazed 
at the different rates of development and the various ways of 
adjustment of their young ones in spite of imparting similar 
types of adult assistance to them in their developing and adjus- 
tive processes. And in the absence of any scientific knowledge 
to explain the causes of this variety, must haye calmly accepted 
this fact as one of the several other manifestations in the vari- 
ability of natural phenomena.'It is one of the scientific purposes 
ofa science to guide, predict and control phenomena on the 
basis of systematically accumulated knowledge and objectively 
obtained facts. The cternal responsibility of adults to be able 
to control and guide—along desirable lines—the development 
of young ones in the context of individual differences, is made 
easier by the science of Counselling Psychology. 

Much more important and also more intricate phenomenon 
than inter-individual differences is the startling psychological 
reality of intra-individual differences. Various combinations of 
abilities, interests, aptitudes and character traits are found in 
different individuals. The products of such variegated combi- 
nations make two individuals different from each other. But 
the inherent differences in variables of combination within the 
same individual tend to further complicate the issue of under- 
standing, controlling, predicting or guiding his behaviour. It is 
a matter of common psychological knowledge today that the 
rates of growth, development, and maturation in different 
aspects of personality, tend to differ within the same individual. 
It is only through individual counselling that each individual 
can be assisted with gaining an insight into his own differential 
personality-pattern, to optimally develop it and maximally use it 
in congruence with obtained reliable information about related 
environmental opportunities. Only then he would be able to 
proceed towards the much coveted state of happiness. The need 
to assist each individual with this knowledge may therefore be 
deemed to be one of the most important psychological bases of 


Counselling Psychology. 
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(2) The Nature of Personality 


The foregoing discussions regarding the intricacies of indi- 
vidual differences reveal the complex nature of each individual 
personality This complexity may be viewed from three aspects 
viz. the structure, the development and the adjustment of each 
‘unique personality, As far as the structural aspect is concerned, 
various aspects of each individual's personality are intricately 
woven with one another and function in interdependence to 
each other. This interrelatedness of the various parts tends to 
give the character of a unique wholeness to each individual. 
Still, while dealing with this dynamic totality, the interrelation- 
ship of various parts will have to be taken into account. In the 
context of this complicated structure and functioning of perso- 
nality, it is meaningless to expect the same type of dévelop- 
mental or adjustive patterns in two individuals. It would also 
be fascinating to note that not only do two personalities tend to 
react differently to the same stimulus, but the same person may 
Tespond in different ways on different occasions to similar 
situations depending on his own mental—physical—emotional 
states. It is on account of these facts that personality has been 
described by phychologists as one of the most comprehensive, 
complicated and challenging psychological structures. 

Now this psychological structure—which in its social life is 
in constant interaction with several other psychological struc- 
tures of similar nature—lives and grows in an environment 
which is increasingly moving towards greater complexity. 

A complete knowledge about these two dynamic dimensions 
is necessary for healthy interaction—leading to an individual’s 
desirable cdevelopment—to take place. Sometimes the very pro- 
cess of development may be hindered, arrested or regressed 
in the event of phenomena which may appear to be ununder- 
standable to a layman’s mind. Such hindrances tend to adver- 
sely affect a happy adjustment of the individual. The primitive 
man must also have become disturbed under such circumstances 
—but in the absence of scientific know-how must have remained 
content to accept such misfortunes as unreversible fatalities. 
Parallels in the history of medicine tend to evince this hypo- 
thesis. In spite of this acceptance, the fundamental urge to 
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live in a happy state—mentally as well as physically—has always 
persisted in man’s life. In this basic desire to be free from any 
type of pain—physical or mental, the origins of Counselling 
Psychology can be sought. Even at that time, he must have 
been making futile attempts to seek counsel regarding certain 
perplexing problems in this connection—which must have 
hindered his healthy development and happy adjustment. 

Modern psychology has thrown a considerable amount of 
light on various problems related to the nature, dynamics, deve- 
lopment, and adjustment of personality. The added pheno- 
menon of unconscious motivations of behaviour, and their 
various manifestations in individual’s actions have made the 
field of personality study not only richer but also more challeng- 
ing. 

It is on this ever increasing funds of knowledge that modern 
methods of individual counselling are based. Counselling Psy- 
chology, after scientifically studying the intricate nature of each 
individual’s whole personality, has to go a step further in 
meaningfully interpreting and systematically relating this know- 
ledge to the individual’s many-sided and complicated environ- 
ment. The most challenging aspect of this science comes finally 
when the trained counsellor is faced with the delicate task of 
assisting the individual with this understanding and relating 
process. In fact this is the heart of the adjustive process 
which goes on simultaneously with the process of development 
of an individual's personality. Counselling Psychology then 
can be seen as a science of adjustive processes between two 
dynamic sets of differences viz., the developmental personality 
and his ever changing environment. 


(3) Concept of Self 

Very closely related to the nature of personality is the con- 
cept of SELF which is gaining increasing significance in modern 
psychological literature, Each individual possesses a concept of 
his own SELF. This concept develops as a result of several psy- 
chological forces—innate as well as environmental. But, in any 
case the individual generally tends to behave in accordance with 
this concept. It is not necessary that this concept may always 
be true in the context of the individual’s real potentialities 
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or weaknesses about which he may be ignorant. In such 
circumstances his behaviour will naturally be geared according 
to his wrongly developed self-concept. If the individual has 
aimed higher than his innate potentialities he may have to face 
the frustration of failure, and in the event of underrating his 
inherent abilities, he may have to live with a sorry state of 
inferiority feeling sorrounding him in his life. Both the situa- 
tions are painful. In order to be relieved of this pain, the indivi- 
dual needs to be assisted with a realistic understanding of his 
strengths as well as weaknesses. Only then wi!l he be able to 
build up a realistic self-concept and adjust his levels of 
aspirations according to this concept. 

Sometimes it is also found that an individual is reluctant to 
change his tehavioural patterns towards a greater maturity 
because of the natural tendency of a living organism to feel 
secure in the existing state of affairs. Adoption of a new mode 
of behaviour is uncomfortable for an individual because it re- 
quires mental and emotional efforts. The typical individual, 
therefore, finds it much more pleasant to drift along a known 
pattern of living than make efforts to change the present habits. 
This may be the state of affairs even after gaining a knowledge 
about more desirable patterns of Jiving in the midst of more 
satisfying opportunities. The obtained knowledge about the 
desirable patterns of living may be in the context of 
higher or lower levels of aspiration than the individual's present 
behaviour. In both cases, changing of behaviour with a view 
to determining goals in congruity with a real self-concept is 
rather difficult. Ofcourse, from the development point it is 
always desirable for an individual to fix his level of aspiration 
according to his ego-ideal (commensurate with the potential 
strength of his latent abilities) in addition to acting according 
to his self-concept. In fact, a complete visualisation of one’s 
SELF CONCEPT includes a comprehensive knowledge of the 
limits to which one’s potentialities can be flowered, along with 
a correct vision of one’s existing abilities. 

Just as the individual is generally reluctant either to change 
his self-concept or to change his behaviour according to this 
concept, he may also be sometimes unwilling to see a problem 
because of his tendency to AVOID pain. Under such 
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circumstances, he may find it easier to minimise or even ignore a 
troublesome problem. If the problem is posing great threat to 
his self, his ego may also engage in certain security operations 
of defences or mechanisms. These mechanisms manifesting 
themselves in the psychological devices of rationalisation, pro- 
jection, substitution, compensation, ete., tend only to further 
weaken his self through a temporary, inadequate, or even an 
imaginary solution of problems. It is in this hour that counsel- 
ling need is greatest for the individual. Through. the subtle 
techniques of this science, the trained counsellor assists the 
individual in building up healthy self-concept, in determining 
realistic goals in congruence with this concept as well as avail- 
able opportunities, and in chalking out a path of action to- 
wards achievement of such goals. 
(4) Self-Actualisation 

In psychological terms, the abovementioned process is 
known as self-actualisation. Self-actualisation is realiy a 
translation into reality of the optimum potential of the indivi- 
dual, a maximum utilisation of available opporiunities in life 
through happy adjustments to self and environment. The start- 
ing point of this attainment of self-actualisation is the building 
up of a healthy self. Once the individual is helped to build up 
this self-concept, the counsellor can further assist him towards 
proceeding on the path leading to the coveted state of self- 
actualisation. In fact an individual's hopes and fears; satisfac- 
tions and disappointments, pleasures and pains are 
generally conditioned up to a great extent by his self-concept. 
The dynamics, development, and adjustment of his entire 
personality are also affected by this starting point to the road 
of self-actualisation viz. his self-concept. Thus assisting an 
individual along correct paths to self-actualisation is another 
sound psychological base of counselling psychology. It may be 
noted that this psychological concept of self-actualisation is 
very close to the philosophical ideal of self-realisation which 
is considered to be one of the highest attainments of humanity. 


IV SOCIAL FOUNDATION 
(1) The Social Nature of Man 
The individual on whom the entire counselling work is 
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focussed—is essentially a social being. The dynamics 
of his development, the intricacies of his adjustment, 
and the processes of his self-actualisation a!l take 
place ina particular context, which tend to affect all these 
processes. In fact the very ideas and ideals, hopes and aspira- 
tions, fears and threats, of an individual are conditioned by 
the social structure to which he belongs. His entire value-system 
which determines his very concepts regarding adjustment, satis- 
faction and happiness are generally determined by the cultural 
norms of the society in which he is born and in which he 
grows. Adjustment to this particular society is, as we saw, an 
integral part of his adjustive process. Even if he possesses 
the potential of giving a lead to this society in terms of some 
desirable development, he will have to take into account the 
inherent characteristics of the society. And for planning his 
own developmental targets, he will have to adjust the nature 
of his aspirations in congruity with accepted perceptions of 
the society. 

This social nature of man, therefore, mav be said to be one 
of the most solid sociological foundations of counselling work. 
In counselling the individual towards a determination of worth- 
while goals in life, the counsellor will have to take into account 
the socio-cultural world of the individual. Even the manner of 
achieving these goals—which actually comprise certain patterns 
of behaviour, has to be outlined according to the accepted 
norms of life in a particular socicty. 

The basic needs of the individual at the basic maintenance 
level may be the same all over the world; but the perception of 
these needs as well as the modes of their fulfilment need to gain 
social approval- for the individual to lead a happy life. Going 
further than the basic maintenance needs to the higher needs 
at the efficacy, competence or enhancement levels, man will 
again have to take into account the environmental availability 
aswell as the social acceptability of his behavioural processes 
in moving towards these needs. 


(2) Conservation of Human Energy 


Viewing this issue of an individual’s social world from 
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another angle, we find that in its ultimate analysis any society 
is built up of individuals. In other words, an individyal is the 
single basic unit of a society. For any society's maximum 
development, therefore, the optimum development of each single 
individual is imperative. The mere development of the indi- 
vidual however will not be productive unless his contribution 
is maximally used towards the enrichment of a society. 

Attainment of this final stage clearly involves three specific 
steps. From the point of view of the individual, correct diag- 
nosis, stable protection, systematic development and optimum 
use of each individual’s potentialities needs to be assured. 
Along with this work on the human side, the identification, 
examination and development of environmental opportunities 
need to proceed simultaneously. In fact one of the very signi- 
ficant indicators of the development of any society is the degree 
to which man has been able to identify and develop environ- 
mental resources. 

The third and the most crucial step leading to the highest 
stage is the establishment of relationships between human 
potential and environmental resources. The relevant services 
of well organised guidance programme work towards a systema- 
tic collection of knowledge regarding individual’s potentialities 
and environmental opportunities. Under the trained leadership 
of the counsellor, this accumulation is a cooperative effort of 
various guidance personnel working at various levels. But the 
crucial task of assisting each individual to identify the wealth 
hidden within him, to unravel the environmental treasures scat- 
tered around him, fo relate the two treasures in optimum con- 
gruence, and to reach maximum levels of development, is the 
Main challenge of counselling work. r. ? 4 

Resources per se are meaningless unless their identification 
and proper use is made. Each individual is a potential source 
of living energy for the society to which he belongs. j Energy— 
if not properly used—tends to get dissipated or get involved A 
destructive processes, which may harm the very sources 0 
energy. It is in view of this very scientific nature of energy 
that its discreet use is demanded. Any environment also i is 
genera'ly blessed by nature with several types of pean ees 
minerals, fields, oils, forests, etc. Again the mere presence o: 
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‘these resources does not make a nation rich. Identification, 
nurture, development and use of these resources is necessasy for 
any nation to flourish. The question, however, is—who is 
going to undertake this responsibility? It is clear that only the 
individuals of the society should do this work. It will therefore 
not be an exaggeration to say thatin comparison to several 
types of resources with which a nation may be blessed, human 
resources are any society’s most valuable wealth. Without 
these human resources, the energy of all other resources tends 
to be in a dormant state. Therefore for the ultimate develop- 
ment, and stability of any society the identification, comserva- 
tion, development, and maximum use of human potential is 
imperative. And this imperative need may be deemed as a very 
important sociological base for counselling. 


(3) Increasing Complexity of Today’s World and the Unknown 
Tomorrowland 


The basic tenets discussed in the previous sections tend to 
assume a much vreater significance if viewed in the context 
of the phenomenal speed with which changes have come about 
in today’s world and the terrific pace leading the society to an 
unknown tomorrowland. 

We have been continuously talking about the need for 
gaining realistic knowledge about each individual and uptodate 
information about the environment in which he lives. With 
the unprecedented development in the various fields of know- 
ledge throwing light on human nature from various angles— 
understanding an indivicual is not so easy today as it may have 
been when complexities of the human body and mysteries ofa 
man’s mind were not the concern of common man—in the 

absence of any known facts about them. Today, on account of 
various physiological devices, psychological methods, socio- 
anthropological studies, etc., we happen to have an unmanage- 
able fund of knowledge regarding man. Similarly, several 
environmental sciences—developing through man’s increasing 
efforts to explore and conquer his environment—have opened 
up unparalleled opportunities of work and specialisation Ai 
jobs. Under such a state of affairs the relating of individua 
potentialities to environmental opportunities becomes a very 
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challenging task which needs technical expertise. This need 
justifies the development of counselling psychology in the 
modern world as a highly specialised science. 

Even more difficult than the task of relating two variables 

referred to above, is the delicate task of the individual's adjust- 
ment to a rapidly changing world. Formation of ideas, attitudes, 
dispositions and values in an individual is a very slow process 
as compared to the speed with which environmental influences 
are changing the world in which the individual is living today. 
These rapid changes are due to the vast technological deveiop- 
ments and scientific researches which have enhanced mobility 
and communication to an unbelievable level. The world has 
shrunk to an extent that happenings in one part of the universe 
tend to immediately affect the other. The intermixture of cul- 
tures, religions, languages, and above all, human beings, is fast 
leading man to a tomorrowland whose shape—by the time he 
reaches there—is completely unknown to him. 

All these are challenging for the entire educational system 
which is a socialisation process and which aims at preparing 
individuals for living in a society. But on account of the nature 
of life he has to live, and the unknown aspects of life he may 
have to live in the future, the formal or informal aspects of 
education alone cannot cope with the tremendous responsibility 
outlined above. It is this state of affairs which underscores 
the need for more specialised services within the broad frame- 
work of any educational system to assist the individual in 
making necessary adjustments to the rapidly changing world. 

The gap between the two generations—of the old and the 
young—also tends to widen up as a result of very rapid develop- 
ments. As individuals of all age levels need to harmoniously 
coexist in a happy society, individual counselling at ell age 
levels, and in various types of human relationships becomes 
the need of the day. 


(4) Opportunities for Various Sections of the Society 


In the olden days when society was comparatively simple, 
the main burden of bread-winning was generally borne by the 
head of the family alone. Other members of the family shared 
the responsibilities on the farm, field or shop. Neither the need 
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for each member to go out separately in search of a job was 
felt nor were there many occupational openings for which 
people may leave home and go. 

Today the picture is completely changed. Not only have 
the job opportunities multiplied in an unprecedented manner 
but the competition among individuals to enter jobs has also 
become much more keen and acute. Such a situation is giving 
birth to the terrible problems of unemployment or worse still, 
misemployment. These problems have acquired a very serious 
magnificence in developing countries where educational and 
industrial development have not been able to proceed hand in 
hand. Such societies are threatened witha serious menace—par- 
ticularly in a country like India which is unfortunately faced 
with the added prob‘:m of population explosion. 

In addition to population explosion, the variegated nature of 
the Indian social structure poses the problem of provision of 
appropriate work—opportunities for several sections of the 
people. 

All over the world the phenomenon of women entering the 
world of work has also opened several new issues. The psy- 
chological question of masculinity-femininity traits in the 
context of occupational characteristics have revealed new dimen- 
sions in individual and vocational psychology. 

In the context of women co-shouldering the responsibility of 
bread-winning, the dual roles of women as well as men in home 
and at work are indicating fresh needs for individual counsel- 
ling. In a changed familial set-up, the counselling needs of 
children are no less challenging. 

In addition to all these needs, are the paramount counselling 
needs of several other sections of society which may be com- 
paratively under-privileged in social status or economic assets. 
For the healthy and wholesome development of any society, 
adequate attention to all such sections is imperative. The need 
for such attention, therefore, is one of the last but not the least 
important sociological bases for the advent of counselling 


psychology. 
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.V. EDUCATIONAL BASES 
(1) Equality of Opportunity 


Adequate attention to various sections of society leads to 
the democratic ideal of equality of opportunity. The starting 
point of such opportunities is generally found in the realm of 
education which is the main instrument for preparing the indi- 
vidual to lead a life which may be individually satisfying and 
socially effective. Equality of opportunity, however, need not 
be interpreted as identity of opportunity. In view of the psy- 
chologicai phenomenon of individual differences, any attempt 
at identity will not only be detrimentally deterrent for the indi- 
vidual but will also prove to be sadly suicidal for the society. 
The identification, planning, and provision of educational ex- 
periences and vocational opportunities commensurate with the 
innate nature, inherent needs, and possible potentialities of each 
single individual is too enormous and specialised a task today 
to be handled by educationists alone. A cooperative endeavour 
of specialists from various sciences dealing with the nature of 
man, field of education, and the world of work is needed if the 
democratic ideal of equality of opportunity according to ability 
can be translated into reality. Over and above this cooperative 
endeavour is needed the comprehensive background and the 
coordinating skills of an accomplished counsellor to give a 
functional shape to the team’s cooperative efforts. It is he who 
can judiciously carry the products of this exercise to the real 
consumers. He, on account of his specialised training, is on 
the one hand in a position to guide the curriculum framers for 
the preparation of courses according to differing psychological 
traits and social needs; and on the other hand he can counsel 
individuals in making discreet choices commensurate with their 
potentialities. With the expert assistance of the counseller, 
therefore, each individual can be saved from the disappointment 
of dissipating his energy in a labyrinth of trial and error or from 
the frustration of failures on account of making wrong choices. 
Through his skilful counselling techniques he will be able to 
bring home the reality of the maxim—‘‘one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison” to many immature youngsters who in their 
adolescent zeal to imitate or compete in an unsuitable area, 
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may be on their way to fall victim to the slogan of equality 
of opportun'ty without correctly understanding it. 


(2) Dignity and Worth of Each Individual 


Very closely allied to the democratic ideal of equality of 
opportunity—if interpreted correctly—is another democratic 
concept of respecting the dignity and worth of each single indi- 
vidual. In the modern emphasis on child-centred education, 
this concept is also gaining increasing currency in educational 
thought. For the translation of this noble thought into educa- 
tional practices, however, some functional programmes in 
addition to the routine educational activities will be needed. 
Theoretically speaking, no teacher will disagree with the desir- 
ability of this concept. But the real inculcation of respect for 
a person is not something which can be done throngh precepts. 
Respect is really a feeling implying judgment of high valuation 
in connection with the person towards whom it is directed; and 
any feeling is a stable emotional state which is developed in a 
person through certain psychological processes. 

A stable emotional condition is really the sentiment of a 
person—it is acquired and is systematically built up around 
cognized objects. A link is established between certain innate 
propensities of an individual as they get attached to the same 
cognized object. As a result of this linking, an individual is 
able to feel. Repeated functional linkings result in building up 
of a stable emotional attitude round the cognized object. So, 
the two psychological steps in the formation of sentiment are, 
firstly, an intellectual comprehension of the cognized object, 
and secondly, generation of emotions round it. Our sentiment 
for a person, is thus briefly, what the person means to us 
emotionally. 

Now the intellectual comprehension of the need to respect 
each single pupil’s dignity and worth may be developed in the 
teacher through theoretical courses in educational psychology 
and administrative precepts outlined in guide-books—or even 
boldly written on school walls. But the routine responsibilities 
of regular classroom instruction and mundane duties of various 
clerical-type duties which the teacher is expected to perform 
in today’s school system, leave very little time for him tO 
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frequently establish these contacts which may generate feelings 
towards and establish relationships with individual Pupils. 
Firstly, it may be possivle that the very basic desire to establish 
such contacts may have vanished under the pressures of routine 
tasks accompanied with certain frustrations resulting from his 
low socio-economic status. Even if the desire has been able to 
survive in spite of inevitable odds, there is too little energy and 
time left to the ordinary teacher today for getting to know each 
individual pupii. And even if an enthusiastic teacher does make 
attempts to find time to establish persona! contacts with each 
individual pupil, he is, by training qualified to deal with com- 
Mon classroom problems only. In the event of being able to 
discover deeper individual problems of a more serious nature, 
he will have to look fora specialist who is professionally pre- 
pared to handle such hurdles. 1n this connection it may also 
be noted that the concept of Tespect for the dignity and worth 
of every individual should not be limited to pupils alone. Every 
lteacher—and for that matter—each one from the various per- 
sonnel in the school is no less an individual. Each member 
has his own contribution in running the schoo! system. Thus, 
each one of them also deserves respect for the dignity and 
worth of his individuality. A school counseller, helps to trans- 
late the precept of respecting each individual in the context of 
all individuals in the school-system. In fact, in order to mean- 
ingfully deal with individual pupil-problems, he needs to 
invariably come in contact with individual teachers who are 
mainly responsible for the pupils’ success in school. 

By the very nature of his training in counselling psychology. 
—which essentially includes practical experience in support of 
theoretical orientations—the counsellor is able to scientifically 
understand each individual. It is only through a scientific 
approach which is truth-based that a cognizance of all realities 
—in terms of strengths as well as weaknesses regarding an 
object, situation, or person may be obtained. This objective 
cognizance is the base for the higher sentiments of regard or 
respect. That is why a professionally trained doctor—who 
understands the nature of physical deviances in the context of 
his technical knowledge of normal physiological conditions, has 
a respect even fora patient who may be suffering through the 
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severest type of physical diseases. Similarly, the concept of 
respect for each single individual implies respect even for the 
extremely deviant pupils. This deviance present in various 
aspects of the pupil's schoo! life—may be found on both sides 
of the norm. For the objective scientist, an understanding 
of and respect for deviance on both sides is equally important. 
The individual dignity and worth of an exceptionally brilliant 
pupil is no less than that of a mentally retarded student. In the 
absence of a cognizance of his extraordinary mental gifts, the 
brilliant pupil’s abilities may be misused in negative behaviour 
traits like truancy, or delinquency, snobbery, ete., and such 
behaviour patterns may push him towards the unpleasant state 
of underachievement which may adversely affect his school as 
well as home adjustment. Similarly, the neglect of a mentally 
retarded or academically backward pupil may leave the teacher 
in complete ignorance of some of his latent personal potentials 
in school areas—other than academic—where he may secure the 
satisfaction of success. Psychological phenomena of individual 
differences and nature of personality have demonstrated that 
each individual isa unique personal pattern; that everyone is 
gifted in some way or other; that there is no strict demarcation 
line between normality and abnormality; and that pormality in 
one particular aspect of personality may co-exist with deviance 
in some other. That is why practical implications of respecting 
the dignity and worth of each individual connotes an objective 
acceptance of each individual as he is, a scientific understanding 
of his strengths and weaknesses, and then counselling him 
towards optimum behavioural paticrns leading to happy 
adjustments in various aspects of his life. Thus, this educational 
ideal of respect for the worth of each individual indicates a 
strong base for counselling psychology. 


(3) Guidance-oriented Educational System 


Our previous discussions really substantiate the need to have 
a guidance-oriented educational system. Such a system should 
take into account the following issues: 

(a) Specialised courses in Education and vocationalisation 


of Education. 
(b) Education of Teachers and Administrators. 
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(c) Education for the future world. 


We shall try to briefly expound each of these important 
issues. 


(a) Specialised Courses and Vocationalisation 


In the context of our acceptance of the dignity and worth 
of each individual, it is implied that educational programmes 
need to be planned in the context of a knowledge of differential 
ability-patterns. It is also necessary that these courses take into 
account the existing vocational opportunities with which the 
educational programmes need to be related. Vocationalisation 
of education really means a coordinated planning and develop- 
ment in the area of education and the world of work. This 
planning and development as was indicated earlier, is a coordi- 
nated effort of various specialists. The special consumer of these 
programmes, however, is the individual pupil who needs to be 
counselled regarding his educational abilities and vocational 
potential. These needs may be met through the techniques of 
counselling psychology. 


(b) Education of Teachers and Educators 


Even the most efficiently planned educational-vocational 
programme has to be largely executed by the teachers of any 
school. It, therefore, becomes imperative that a broad orienta- 
tion in guidance is integrally woven into their professional 
preparation programmes, There are various levels of training 
and work in guidance. The level of a school teacher comes 
next to that of a school counsellor who is supposed to be train- 
ed in counselling psychology. Of course a professionally 
higher level may be that of a counselling psychologist who may 
be a professional practitioner in society. Ina school situation, 
however, a counsellor is expected to have a sufficient knowledge 
of counselling psychology to individually assist the members of 
the normal population as well as some deviants. In addition 
to this, he should also be able to identify and to refer extremely 
deviant cases to professional experts in related fields. 

In his day-to-day performance of these job responsibilities, the 
counsellor cannot function without the active cooperation of 
teachers and solid support of the administration. Therefore it 
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is imperative that orientation in guidance must be an integral 
part of the professional preparation of teachers as well as 
administrators. 


(c) Education For the Future World 


The schoo! as a whole purports to prepare th2 student for 
life—-i.e., a happy, adjusted, satisfying and rewarding life. As we 
have seen earlier, in view of the fast changing world of today, 
the student really has to be prepared for an unknown tomorrow- 
land. From the educational point of view, the indications are 
that knowledge, skills and informations related to school 
subjects will tend to become outdated by the time the pupil 
enters life. In order to assist him with adjustment to his life, 
therefore, the education as well as its inherent counselling pro- 
grammes need to help the individual in developing skills of 
learning to learn. Much has been talked about thie in the 
modern field of Futurology—particularly in the UNESCO 
International Committee Report, Learning to Be. From the 
counselling point of view, it may be stressed that while content 
learning tends to be generally emphasised in the subject-centred 
instructional processes of the school, skills of learning to learn 
form the central theme of counselling psychology. It is mostly 
in individual counselling situations that skills related to learning 
new things, unlearning the wrong learnings and therefore 
learning to learn are developed. It is significant to note that 
in the counselling situation, this process generally goes on up to 
a considerable degree in the affective and conative aspects of 
personality rather than in the cognitive ones which are generally 
taken care of in routine instructional programmes upto a great 
extent. In order to successfully live and adjust in the world of 
tomorrow, a basic change in the habits and attitudes of indivi- 
duals may be postulated. In contrast with the common human 
reluctance to face the insecurity of a change, and to go on 
securely existing with old habits among known situations, the 
individual of tomorrowland will have to learn to rapidly change 
in order to adjust to the imminent cyclonic storm threatening to 


blow away the dead heap of old ideas, Such learnings are: 


generally in the realm of attitudes, habits, dispositions, interests, 
etc., which comprise the affective-conative domain of personality. 
Psychological variables in these domains generally take time to 
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get formulated, and once formulated become difficult to get 
changed. 

Psychologica! learnings in a counselling situation generally 
deal with these domains. In several problem situations, the 
individual has to be counselled to bring about a desirable modi- 
fication in his attitudes to suitably revise his habits of working, 
or to review and reform his ways of working with reference to a 
particular person, place or object. Such counselling sessions 
therefore tend to minimise the comparative rigidity of his 
affective-conative domains and he can more easily move towards 
necessary new learning. Such psychological processes leading 
to new learnings are closely related to the skills of learning to 
learn. These learning experiences gained in the counselling 
session tend to become a part of the individual's personality and 
may be easily carried over to other situations in life. ; 

This meaningful and counselling-based modification in habits 
and attitudes, however, needs to be distinguished from meaning- 
less freaks in au individual's thinking-believing-acting patterns. 
Such sudden freaks and too frequent changes in habits or atti- 
tudes may be indicative of immaturity. A flexibility of attitudes 
which enables a person to keep his mind open to new ideas, 
thoughts or situations is indicative of comparative maturity. 
The context in which desirable attitudinal modifications are 
suggested is that of the inevitability of living in a rapidly 
changing world which in several ways would perhaps have 
developed differently from the one to which an individual gets 
used to. The most obvious example of this phenomenon may 
be noticed in the present rift between the older and younger 
generations in terms of their perceptions, norms, attitude and 
values. The main quality required under such circumstances is 
the ability to see another person’s viewpoint, rather than keeping 
a closed mind to anything which is new to the known things. 
Such an open-mindedness and empathy are really traits ofa 
mature personality. Development of such mature traits is one 
of the main aims of counselling psychology. Once these traits 
areinculcated jn the individual—although in the context of some 
personal problems of his—they tend to get woven into his 
Personality-pattern. This type of maturation and enrichment of 
Personality makes his adjustment to variegated situations easier 
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on account of the inherent plasticity and flexibility developed 
through these affective-conative learnings. 


(4) Conflict of Values 


The question of an individual’s affective-conative learning 
brings up the related issue of his value-system which becomes 
one of the most vexed problems in very rapid societal changes. 
The value-systems of a particular culture tend to develop on the 
basis of its philosophical beliefs. In spite of making certain 
needed modifications in some habits and attitudes in life—as 
indicated in the previous section—it is necessary for the 
philosophical soundness, strength of a culture as well as the 
emotional stability of an individual that fundamental changes 
in the pattern of his values may not disturb the equilibrium in 
social or individual world. The world as we have seen is chang- 
ing very rapidly. Modes of transportation have become faster; 
means of communication have grown quicker; and mass media 
for dissemination of information have multiplied. Easy mobility 
across the world leads to intermingling of cultures which brings 
about interaction of ideas, exchange of views, and meeting of 
minds from completely different backgrounds. No doubta 
broadening of vision—even an intellectual growth can be some of 
the healthy outcomes of such an interaction. But in the state of a 
continuously quick progression among such frequent interming- 
lings, there is also a lurking danger of sometimes developing 
feelings of insecurity, indecisiveness or even instability on account 
of losing hold of the root. Such feelings are more likely to be 
observed among adolescents who are themselves ina rapid 
stage of transition from their own developmental point of view. 
Experiences of the present author in such situations tend to 
indicate a related phenomenon. In the counselling sessions with 
foreign students in the USA, it was noted that many of their 
adjustment problems appeared to have root in what was 
generally termed “Culture shocks”. Too sudden a transition 
to a too swiftly moving and speedily living society, was rather 
difficult for them to adjust with in their own rapidly develop- 
mental age of adolescence. It was, however, interesting to note 
that the adjustive processes were easier for some older persons 
as well as those youngsters who appeared to initially possess a 
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firm root in their own culture. It may therefore be uypothesised 
that possession of certain fundamental roots of culture, some 
basic patterns of values, helps an individual to get more easily 
adjusted to variegated conditions. Perhaps a firm stability at 
the root of personality tends to help it branch out and fiower in 
a better way in differeat directions. An individual may tend to 
be better receptive to new ideas only in the event of himself 
having a solid base of beliefs. In the absence of such a base, 
he may either get lost in unknown avenues, get dazed at seeing 
attractive kaleidoscopic patterns, feel indecisive among varicgat- 
ed alternatives or just become listless in the midst of a feeling 
of insecurity and instability. Allsuch states are instances of 
conflict of values—and they are painful experiences. Perhaps in 
a simpler society where different cultures and value-systems may 
have happily lived and grown as -separate individual units, such 
conflicts may not have been severe. Youngsters—as well as 
older persons—must have found it easier to get adjusted to 
some inevitable differences within the same societal or cultural . 
units. Today the problem appears to have assumed a much 
more comprehensive dimension. Even without physically going 
to places alien to one’s cultures, the fast-developing audio-visual 
devices provide for so much automated learning opportunities 
that along with the need for developing skills of learning to 
learn, there is an added problem of developing skills of what 
NOT TO LEARN in the maze of innumerable learning oppor- 
tunities with which the individual of today is surrounded. What 
is specifically needed in such a circumstance is the ability to 
discriminate as to what is to be learnt and what is NOT to be 
learnt. Again such a sense of discrimination can be built only 
on a very solid foundation of some basic beliefs in life—a 
philosophical value-system rooted in one’s own socio-cultural 
background, 

The above picture when viewed in the context of the older 
generation of society today, projectsa different dimension. 
The adults and old members—on account of their chronological 
development in the midst of a particular way of thinking, 
believing and acting—tend to imbibe certain attitudes and 

` beliefs in their affective-conative domain. They, thus, become 
comparatively less sensitive to the changes which have gained a 
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rapid speed over the past few years. Perhaps some initial 
attitudes and beliefs must already have become firmly rocted in 
the minds of these adults by the time events may have gained 
the rapid speed of change about which we have been talking. 
The mental structure of such older people tends to get crystal- 
lised. For them, it becomes rather difficult to accept the fact 
of the comparatively susceptible youngsters being led away by 
what to them is just a jumble of “new non-sense”. Such a 
State of affairs tends to give rise tothe adolescent-adult rifts 
which are becoming increasingly common in today’s world. It 
is difficult for parents and children—or for that matter school- 
teachers and students—to see eye to eye with each other. Such 
situations bring about a conflict of values—where both the 
dimensions involved in the conflict need to be counselled. The 
anxious adults, eager te communicate some basic values among 
their children need to interpret these values in terms understand- 
able to them. They also need to be helped to realise the 
strength of several other forces at work in shaping the mind of 
their young. An intellectual comprehension of all these facts at 
the more cognitive level may perhaps be done—and is being 
done—in a theoretical manner in various seminars, symposia— 
and even through published literature on Futurology—all over 
the world, Necessary modifications in the affective-conative 
domain of individuals, however, can be brought through only 
some practical work in these areas of personality. Only then 
the effect will be reflected in more adjusted situations and more 
happy lives among both the younger and older generations of 
society. Such work needs to be individually reached to members 
through the subtle scientific techniques of counselling psycho- 
logy. In fact, this is one of the soundest educational bases for 
counselling psychology. 


VI CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The present chapter specifically purported to examine the 
various foundations of counselling work in the realms of 
Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology and Education. This 
examination was aimed at justifying the significance of counsel- 
ling on the bases of beliefs and behaviours found in the above- 
mentioned areas. 


a —eee 
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In the beginning, counselling was very broadly presented as 
an age-old phenomenon of life itself, and the eterna! informal 
processes of counselling in various walks of life were surveyed 
in this context. 

This brief survey was followed up by more specific exami- 
nations of the role of counselling with respect to different disci- 
plines and life-areas. 

First of all, the philosophical foundations of counselling were 
expounded. The eternal goal of mankind, viz., quest for 
Happiness, was understood in the context of his basic psycho- 
logical life urge for adjustment. The relationship of a person’s 
system of Vales to his concept of happiness and modes of 
acquiring it were specifically pinpointed. The eternal concept 
Of tension was presented in contrast to the idea of happiness; 
tension was seen as a painful mental condition in the event of 
thwarting of a desire leading to happiness. 

These expositions naturally led toa consideration of the 
psychological bases of counselling work. The typical pheno- 
menon of individual differences in human behavicur, the com- 
plex nature of personality along with its intricate adjustment 
problems, the formulation processes of an individual's self- 
concept, and the role of his self-actualisation needs were some 
of the main psychological themes which were specifically 
examined in the context of counselling needs and practices, 

In the social foundations of counselling work, the social 
nature of man was primarily presented as a sound justification 
of counselling which assists the individual for happy and ful- 
filling adjustment to a particular social context. The nature of 
individual who is the focus of all counselling work—was then 
expounded in terms of the basic unit of society. The significance 
of conservation and maximum utilisation of human energy— 
through the scientific processes of counselling—for the ultimate 
upheaval of a society were highlighted. Kye 

This highlighting was followed up by a very significant 
development in the social structure today, viz., the increasing 
complexity of today’s world and the unknown tomorrowland. 
These social developments definitely call for scientific psycho- 
logical services to assist the individual in adjusting to sucha 
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rapidly changing world that its future picture cannot be correct- 
ly predicted. In today’s democratic world, the need of 
opportunities for various sections of society, which have been 
hitherto neglected—was presented as an important social 
foundation of counselling. @ 

Last but not the least important area for exploring the 
base for counselling work was Education. The democratic 
ideals of educational philosophy—viz., equality of opportunities 
and respect for the dignity and worth of each individual—were 
examined in the practical light of counselling psychology which 
translates into reality the accepted aims of education. 

Broad outlines of guidance-oriented educational pro- 
grammes—which may be realistically planned and efficiently 
executed according to the feltas well as desirably developed 
needs of the individuals—were presented in this context. : 

The chapter was concluded with a specific indication towards 
the crucial issue of Conflict of Values in the rapidly “develop- 
ing” and ever “shrinking” world of today. The unprecedented 
developments in the technical scientific fields, quick means of 
transportation and mass media of communication have resulted 
in an easy inter-mixture of cultures from different parts of the 
world. This tends to createa conflict of values among indi- 
viduals. At thesame time, too rapid changes in our society 
have appeared to widen the generation gaps between adults and 
adolescents. The scientific contribution of counselling in such 
situations was brought about. 

An understanding of the nature, dynamics and bases of 
counselling should be able to motivate the reader to know about 
the processes of counselling work. In the next chapter, there- 
fore, the processes of counselling will be presented. 


ae 4 


How should Counselling be done? 


At the very outset counselling has been introduced as a 
scientific process. The word “process” connotes a series of 
ongoing actions and operations, directed towards some specific 
goals. The overall scientific nature of this process and the subtle 
dynamics comprising the counselling behaviour were broadly 
discussed under the chapters What is Counselling and What is 
Counselling Psychology. The fundamental bases of counselling 
were expounded in the previous chapter regarding the WHY of 
Counselling. In the context of this broad framework one more 
important essential of this field to which a counsellor needs to 
be specifically introduced is regarding the diferent issues, 
actions, and operations which are involved in the ongoing 
process called Counselling. The most basic issue which runs 
across all the related actions and operations is that of a 
worker's attitudes towards the different variables related to his 
job. It would be logical, therefore, to first briefly deal with the 
basic attitudes of a professional counsellor. 


I THF BASIC ATTITUDES 

Successful performance of any occupational field postulates 
the presence of certain basic attitudes in the personnel towards 
the object of work, the various modalities used in practical 
working, the tools and techniques involved in-related job-tasks, 
and the particular issues inherent in day to day duties Before 
entering into a discussion of these variables which comprise the 
counselling process, therefore, it would be worthwhile to consi- 
der some of the needed attitudes of a counsellor towards such 
variables, 
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(1) Towards the Individual—the focus of counselling work 
(a) Each individual needs assistance 


The individual, as has been repeatedly emphasised, is the 
centre of counselling work. His healthy development, optimum 
adjustment, and maximum happiness become the focus of all 
counselling operations. One of the basic beliefs underlying each 
counselling action and operation, therefore, is that each indi- 
vidual needs scientific help in the form of counselling. In view 
of out knowledge of the psychology of individual differences, 
the nature, degree, and scope of this needed help is bound to 
differ from individual to individual. The fact however remains 
that each one of us is in need of scientific counsel at some time 
or other. 

This thesis has to be specifically emphasised on account of 
a generally prevalent misconception that counselling is only for 
the disturbed, deviant, or maladjusted individuals. Firstly, there 
is no cutting line discriminating normals from the deviant indi- 
viduals. Normality and deviance are relative terms. Various 
reference points such as the norm, group, aspects of personality 
situations of life, conditions of work, nature of issues, scope of 
problems, etc., need to be taken into consideration for adjudging 
a person as normal or deviant in connection with a particular 
reference point. An individual who is found to be emotionally 
stable in normal life is likely to get disturbed in the event of 
unusually disturbing circumstances. The same or similar 
disturbing event may have different types of effects on different 
individuals. The same individual may be found to be differ- 
entially adjusted to his various aspects of life such as home, 
peer group, job, etc. Even the mental-physical condition of an 
individual in terms of freshness or fatigue tends to affect the 
mode of his performance in terms of normalcy or deviance. i 

Such manifestations related tothe psychology of deviance 
are observable facts in day to day behaviour of individuals. 
Some of the psycho-physical symptoms of deviance may be, 
broadly defined by the psychologists dealing with deviant be- 
haviour; but the specific stimuli leading to particular response- 
patterns in the forms of deviancy-symptoms cannot be deter- 
mined to be the same for all individuals in terms of one to one 
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cause-effect relationships. The only generalised statement that 
may be safely made is that all individuals need counsel in 
varying degrees in various aspects of their lives, in variegated 
situations, in differential problems at different times. Counsel 
is not only for the maladjusted. The nature, scope, and degree 
of the counsel to be given may differ according to the nature, 
scope, and degree of maladjustment experienced by a particular 
individual in a particular situation under a particular circumst- 
ance at a particular time. But each individual needs counsel. 


(b) It is normal for an individual to have problems 


Each individual needs counsel because every person—at one 
time or other—has to face problems. In fact it is normal to 
have problems. Life is a continuous process of adjustment; and 
during the course of adjustive processes between dynamic 
variables, the occurrence of problems is a natural phenomenon. 
As we have seen, the nature, scope, and degree of problems 
tend to differ from individual to individual and from situation 
te situation. But all individuals tend to be generally beset by 
problems in their various walks of life. As problems are painful, 
the tendency to solvea problem or get it solved is also as 
normal as the fact of encountering problems. A person who 
appears to have no problems is perhaps an abnormal person and 
the climax of this type of abnormality may be noticeable in 
severe cases of such psychopathic disorders where the individual 
tends to loose sensitivity to all types of feelings; his affective 
Component gets seriously damaged, and he tends to loose 
common sense, truthfulness, or social feelings. He may tell a 
lie or commit an anti-social act with an undisturbing calmness. 
Another type of individual who does not appear to havea 
Problem may be just engaged in several types of self-destructive 
€30-mechanisms wherein he projects, substitutes, rationalises, 
compensates—or just represses and suppresses his conflicts. He 
just does not have the ego-strength to see his problem; what of 
accepting or trying to solve it. In fact, such personalities—if 
damaged too far—may need even more specialised psychiatric 
help which goes deeper than counselling. 

A normal individual sees his problem, and naturally wants 
to solve it. As there is no perfect solution to a life-problem, 
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he has to be assisted to meet it. The basic attitude of the 
counsellor towards individuals, therefore, should be that it is 
normal to have problems. Such an attitude will help him have 
a positive approach to his job. The attitude of having negative 
approaches may be the outcome of viewing problems in the 
form of stigmas on an individual. Such attitude in a counsellor 
may prove to be very damaging to his work. It should be 
borne in mind by him that it is only human to be disturbed. 
Even proverbially, a person devoid of emotional experience is 
compared to an inanimate stone! 

Having a “problem” may be viewed from one more angle 
which is a positive one. Even in the case of an individual who 
may be adjusted for the time being, it is natural to find an urge 
towards reaching higher forms of achievements. This urge also 
poses a problem to him. Such positive strivings are generally 
motivated by an individual’s enhancement needs which work at a 
higher level than his basic maintenance needs, the fulfilment of 
which merely helps him to go on existing instead of rising 
towards a state of living. Remaining complacent among the 
existing state of affairs—if they are not disturbing—may lead 
to listlessness, enervation and lack of activity which tend to 
arrest development. Such cowlike complacency is generally 
found in lower !evels of living organisms who neither possess the 
elan vital nor the intelligence to rise higher than the existence 
level. It is only the privilege of man to get dissatisfied with the 
existing state in order to improve it—to “look before and after 
and pine for what is not.” It is this pining, this striving, which 
has been at the root of man’s development and his environ- 
mental conquests. No doubt man ‘has been able to cognize a 
problem and has been able to successfully cope with it in the 
process of this development and conquest which would not have 
been within his reach in the absence of the cognition, striving, 
and success. 

The basic counselling attitude while working with cach 
individual should be to constantly lead him towards betterment. 
The main thesis underlying the attitude of helping each indi- 
vidual towards betterment—leading him to the highest possible 
point—is that normal individuals are as much in need of counsel- 
ling as those suffering with special and more severe problems. 
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(c) Each Individual is Unique 

Counselling for éach individual’s betterment as well as of 
those suffering with some difficulties, however, should fully take 
into account the fact of each individual being a unique personal- 
ity. This fact has been adequately dealt with under the 
phenomenon of individual differences discussed earlier, in the 
present context, the principle which needs emphasis is that 
counselling should have a strong realistic base of the unique 
pattern of each person’s potential and particular personality 
traits. This principle is equally applicable in counselling of 
normal individual for betterment as well as of deviants with 
special needs. Counselling work in both these types may be 
briefly discussed Separately in view of the. uniqueness of each 
individual, 


(1) Counselling of Normals for Betterment 


Recent experiments in the field of motivation and achi- 
evement do indicate that people’s achievement motivation 
can be increased through some systematically planned 
exercises. It is also equally true that an individual’s native 
potential may not be stretched beyond a particular limit. 
Besides this, there are several factors contributing to the succes- 
ses or failures of the individual in various walks of life; and all 
these factors or their interrelatedness cannot be fully controlled 
while working with human beings. A counsellor needs to have 
full regard for these phenomena while counselling for better- 
ment. Each individual—in terms of his innate potentialities, 
environmental surroundings, and typical modes of functioning— 
is a unique personality. In leading him towards the path of 
betterment, he should be helped to avoid pitfalls of underrating 
as well as over-evaluating himself. His level of aspirations needs 
to be adjusted according to his uniqueness, and he should be 
helped to set realistic goals in life in view of his unique needs, 
potential and circumstances. 


(ii) Counselling of the Deviant Individual for Betterment 


Viewed from a broader perspective, the basic attitude of 
extending counselling for each individual’s betterment accord- 
to his uniqueness applies equally to assisting individuals who 
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may be deviants in some aspects of their personalities. In 
the case of a deviant also, the main issue is to help him fun- 
ction upto the optimum levels of his potential. Deviancy, as 
we have seen, is to. be found on both sides of the norm, and 
individuals in both sides are equally important to the couns- 
ellor. ‘In this connection it would be interesting to note that 
the attitudes of the society as well as of the deviant himself 
towards his deviancy are of great significance in leading him 
towards development. Adulation, doting, or overprize of an 
individual’s special talents are likely to be as harmful to him 
as the societal attitudes of rejection, pity, or over-protection 
of a person afflicted with particular handicaps. More 
than this an individual’s own attitudes towards his deviancy 
—in terms of an asset or weakness—play a significant role 
in his progress towards the path of betterment. Each one 
of the deviants also is again a unique person; and the 
place of his special gift or handicap needs to be viewed in the 
context of his unique personality pattern and typical environ- 
mental complex. Only then the counsellor can assist him 
towards optimal individual betterment leading to maximum 
contribution to society. 

No doubt such approaches of understanding this uniqueness 
go further to inculcate in the counsellor a respect for the 
uniqueness of each individual personality. And again this respect 
for the uniqueness is a basic attitude for the counsellor to be 
able to accept the counselee as he is, when he comes for coun- 
selling. In addition to respecting the unique nature of the 
counselee’s personality, the counsellor needs to develop a regard 
for the counselee’s rights to be responsible for his life-goals 
commensurate with his unique abilities. The basic work-attitude, 
therefore, should be to assist him rather than do things for 
him. 


(2) Attitudes Towards Operations and Processes 


Having discussed the basic attitudes of a counsellor towards 
the focus of all counselling work viz. the individual, it would be 
worthwhile to have a look at his necessary attitudes towards the 
process and its operations. 
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(a) Counselling is a goal-directed Continuous Process 


The individual is a developmental being living in his dynamic 
environment. He is thus constantly making some spontaneous 
adjustive responses in his day to day living activities. Besides 
such spontaneous behaviour, as we have seen, he also tends to 
be beset by certain adjustive hazards in various walks of life. 
In case of finding himself inadequate to cope with these hazards, 
he seeks some special assistance, Thus counselling tends to 
become a continuous process. 

The counsellor, however, while engaging in this process 
should never forget that this continuous process is goal-directed 
—and that this goal is to lead the individual towards Self- 
Counselling. With every counselling session the counselee’s 
ability to meet another problem should increase. In fact the 
very perceptions of problem-situations by the counselee tend 
to change after having gone through such goal-oriented coun- 
selling sessions. 


(b) Counselling is more Preventive than Curati ve 


“Prevention is better than cure” is one of the basic maxims 
of bealth; and the very concept of health has widened today from 
its narrow physical field to various other aspects of an individual’s 
life viz. mental, emotional, social etc. Modern medicine 
emphasises the need for all individuals to be conversant with the 
basic principles of physical health. Similarly, it is the right of 
every individual to be provided with a fundamental knowledge 
of certain rules guarding his psychological health. This psycho- 
logical health is the result of his interaction with several forces 
in various walks of life, wherein he is expected to perform varie- 
gated roles 

Role-performance of an individual in any walk of life tends 
to become more effective if he is well versed with the compon- 
ents, expectations, opportunities and proprieties of the situation 
in which he has to perform his role. Absence of such basic 
information regarding unknown areas of work leads to fumbling. 
Thus the likelihood of his facing problems becomes less through 
Preventive measures of orienting him to the work situation. A 
general orientation about the needed informations in the indivi- 
dual’s educational-vocational world may be given in group 
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guidance sessions. Imparting of knowledge relating to his special 
persona! traits, and their examination in the light of the environ- 
mental situations can be done only in individual counselling 
sessions. This close examination in a person-to-person situation 
provides the counselee with opportunities of clarifying several of 
his doubts which may have remained unsolved in group sessions, 
A better understanding of his own self evolves through such 
sessions and becomes a part of his personality. This under- 
standing goes a long way in preventing him from moving 
towards situations which may cause trouble. 

Another important maxim in modern medicine is that health 
is not merely the negation of diseases; it is on the other hand a 
positive achievement of life. Going further than remaining com- 
paratively free from diseases and knowing the rules of health, 
the comprehensive concept of health connotes the state of an 
intellectually, alert, emotionally stable, individual who is capable 
of performing individually satisfying and socially acceptable 
roles in life. Even success appears to greet the actions of such 
a person; and with effective functional powers, he tends to COn- 
fidently move towards higher levels of successes and satisfac- 
tions in life. Having attained such a state of health, he tends to 
become less disturbed in the face of emergent problems than 
an individual whose life may have been an unfortunate tale of 
failures and frustrations. The previous experiences of a person 
tend to condition not only a person's present perceptions but are 
also likely to affect his future expectations. Success begets 
success because a successful person generally tends to move on 
to successive tasks with a success-based confidence. Conversely, 
an individual who has had to suffer through disappoiniments, 
may develop a common tendency to approach situations with a 
lack of confidence and courage. The attitudes with which & 
person approaches life-situations and his own perceptions of 
these situations are related, up to a certain extent, with the 
returns he tends to receive. Of course the phenomenon of 
individual differences need to be kept in mind regarding the 
causal factors of his attitudes and perceptions. The main point 
to be emphasised in the present context is that prevention of 
negative perception-patterns in an individual should be the 
prime concern of counselling. This preventive emphasis will 
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help the individual develop a confident and strong personality 
pattern. Such pattern will lead him to more efficient dealing 
with problem-situations in an increasingly independent manner. 


(3) attitudes Towards the Programme 


Counselling is the integrally central part of the entire guida- 
nce programme. A counsellor’s specific attitudes towards the 
focus and process of counselling also should therefore be briefly 
viewed in the context of his attitudes towards the total guidance 
programme. 


(a) Guidance Programme is a Cooperative Venture 


The first point to be constantly kept in view by the Counsel- 
lor is that a Guidance Programme is a cooperative venture. His 
specific counselling services can be effective only on the basis of 
a cooperative effort of various personnel/agencies which need to 
actively work in a guidance programme. In the very preliminary 
postulates of his work, viz. obtaining individual and environ- 
mental informations, the counsellor needs the willing support 
of teachers, parents, and community. Again in the group 
dissemination of items of common interest, he has to engineer the 
lasting cooperation of school personnel, field experts, and com- 
munity agencies. No doubt the counsellor is the technical 
leader who guides and coordinates all efforts from various 
sources. In spite of this expert leadership, he needs to be the 
manager behind the scene like the moving spirit behind a stage 
show. Actually, he needs to create a sense in each worker of 
being a very important contributor to the guidance program 
me. Only then he will be ‘able to win his active support. 

A meaningful guidance programme is developed on the felt 
neéds of pupils. In order to obtain a complete picture of these 
needs the counsellor should keep contact with persons who are 
closely related to the pupils’ life. In the very preliminary survey 
for obtaining a realistic knowledge about pupil needs, the counsel- 
lor will have to work in consultation with school personnel and 
parents, It is during these preliminary contacts that he also 
needs to develop in them a consciousness towards the need for 
counselling and a confidence in the prospective gains of counsel- 
ling. It may be noted that this consciousness and confidence 
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needs to be developed most in the pupil who is the focus of 
entire counselling work. His cooperation is crucial to all the 
activities carried on in a guidance programme. 

Without a cooperative attitude towards the entire program- 
me and the personnel involved in it, therefore, the counsellor 
may not be able to build up the very base of his professional 
work. And it has to be remembered that even his own speci- 
alised counselling work has to be carried on in cooperation with 
the counselee. It is only with a cooperative attitude that he can 
succeed in building up the necessary rapport which is the basic 
essential of any counselling situation. 


(b) Jn tune with Administration 


The second basic assumption with which the counsellor 
needs to start his work is that no guidance programme can 
even be initiated without the leadership and support of admini- 
stration. Even the preliminary sanctions needed for various 
aspects of the programme come from the administration. Several 
organisational matters such as hours of testing-sessions, PrO- 
grammes for dissemination of information, involvement of 
school personnel, physical facilities for group guidance as well 
as individual counselling—and many others get stuck in the 
absence of administrative support and sanction. The counsellor 
needs to convince the administrator regarding the value of a 
guidance programme for the school. The attitudes of other 
school personnel, the parents, and even the pupils towards any 
school programme tend to take its clue from the head of the 
institution. So, a counsellor who is really the technical leader 
of the guidance programme, needs to possess the attitude of 
respect for the head—who even if not a guidance expert—is the 
virtual leader of any educational programme. 

In fact even the organisation of a guidance programme should 
be in tune with the organisational set up of the institution. Only 
then it can be an integral part of the total educational pro- 


gramme. 
(4) Attitudes Towards Tools and Techniques 


Professional workers are expected to be proficient in 
the use of tools and techniques which are needed to 
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carry on their job tasks in a more precise and efficient 
manner. The scientific job of counselling has its own tools for 
collection of individual and environmental data. It has 
also its specialised techniques for assisting the individual 
to understand this data in a meaningful manner and take wise 
decisions on its basis. The counsellor should be well-versed 
with psychological tests as well as other informal tools of 
guidance. He should he specifically trained in the use of 
psychological tests. At the same time, however, Appropriate- 
ness of emphasis in terms of tools and techniques of guidance 
has to be specifically kept in mind where the use of psychologi- 
cal tests is concerned. The counselee—particularly in a country 
like India where students are generally not used to testing 
sessions—is naturally reluctant to take a test, because any ‘test’ 
for him symbolises the dreaded examination’ experience. In 
order to seek his cooperation in a testing session, a change in 
his attitudes needs to be brought about. Such a change is 
possible only if the Counsellor himself is fully conversant with 
the assets as well as limitations of psychological tests. He 
needs to keep in mind that psychological tests are diagnostic 
devices which are means towards anend. They may also not 
always be the first or foremost tools for obtaining information 
about the individual. In an expert counsellor’s file, preliminary 
. information about the individual would already have been 
collected through various informal devices and through variega- 
ted sources. In addition to obtaining more reliable information in 
a scientific manner, psychological tests may also be needed to veri- 
ty and confirm this preliminary information or initial hunches. 
For a counsellor, therefore, the formal and informal devices 
of gathering data about the individual are of equal importance. 
Secondly it should always be remembered that the interpret- 
ation of test results is of much more significance in the counsel- 
ling process than the administration and scoring which ney) be 
done eyen by a psychometrician, In fact, assistance of tr ained 
teachers may also be sometimes obtained in conducting group’ 
tests. But the specific skill of the counsellor comes at the time 
of communicating to the individual counselee the meanings and 
implications of the test scores. For purposes of meaningful 
communication it has to be done in a manner which is 
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understandable and acceptable to the counselee. The counselior’s 
attitude in this communication therefore needs to be to help the 
counselee understand the meaning of these scores and interpret 
them in a realistic manner. As for the techniques of gathering 
environmental information, the basic attitude of the counsellor 
needs to be of obtaining cooperation from personnel and agencies 
who can furnish reliable and uptodate data. Having obtained 
all these data it becomes the counsellor’s responsibility to weave 
together the entire data—individual as wel! as environmental— 
into a meaningful whole for the counselee. It is really at this 
stage that the main technique of counselling comes in the 
form of the Counselling Interview. This specialised technique 
is to be used only by the expert counsellor who is technically 
trained in it. Such training involves a knowledge of various 
psychological theories supported by internship experiences. 
whole section of this chapter will be devoted to the nature and 
stages of interviewing. In the present context it can only be 
emphasised that the counsellor needs to value this technique 4% 
the heart of the counselling process. 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Every profession has its own work-principles which may 
serve as guide-lights for the worker. These functional princi- 
ples are no doubt based on the nature of the particular tasks 
involved in the job, and the philosophy underlying its operations. 
In view of the nature and purposes of counselling discussed in 
the earlier sections, some fundamental work-principles for the 
counsellor may be outlined below: 


(1) Most Individals Should be considered as normal Persons 


(a) Statistical Base and Implications 


It is a well known statistical phenomenon that in the event 
of a normal distribution of a sizable population in terms of any 
of its traits, a majority of members tend to fall within the span 
of normality. There is also a small section of the population 
which is likely to deviate so much from the norm that they have 
to be termed truly as “deviants” in terms of that particular 
trait. Lastly, there is a third part of the population which does 
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deviate outside the normality span, but is still not extremely 
deviant. Ofcourse no special cutting score can be fixed to 
separate the moderately deviants from either the extremely 
deviant or the normals. The distribution of the population has 
to be seen on a continuum rather than in terms of water-tight 
compartments. 

With a comparative flexibility of approach towards the 
above-stated phenomenon, therefore, the counsellor needs to 
formulate his broad bases for counselling work. Firstly, in view 
of most individuals being normal in most of their personality 
traits, he should be able to devote adequate time to those who 
fall within the normality span. The generally prevalent feeling 
in the student population or the teacher-community that the 
counselling centre is only for the trouble-maker needs to be 
removed. The school, community, as well as the parents should 
be able to develop a confidence that counselling services are- 
available for all individuals. 

As for the extreme deviants on both sides of norm, the 
counsellor should be able to refer them to concerned specialists. 
A skilful handling will be needed for the third category which 
falls between the. outer limits of the normal span and the 
extreme ends. Generally, each individual in this category will 
be comparatively more deviant in one or more of his personality 
traits than the so-called normals, and therefore would need 
more personal attention than them. More individual counselling 
on more frequent occasions will have to be given to him. 
In dealing with this group, therefore, the counsellor needs to 
guard himself against the development of an attitude that a 
ndividuals are maladjusted. Sometimes a 

novice in the field may have a tendency to “read into situations” 
and unduly magnify the problem largely on the basis of pro- 
fessional literature available on deviant individuals. Even while 
dealing with a major deviancy, the counsellor needs to const- 
` antly remember two work principles. Firstly, that the deviancy 
is only in one or two aspects with which he is dealing, and that 
the individual may be normal or even better in several other 
dimensions of his personality. Secondly, the counsellor should 
keep his eye on the norm-situation on & reference-point rather 
than concentrating only on the deviancy- Even the treatment 


great number of i 
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of a severely damaged organ ts possible for a doctor only if he 
has a clear vision of the organ’s healthy state as a guidepost 
towards which the treatment needs to be geared. The extent of 
a person’s obsession with a problem also sometimes tends to 
influence his severity of sufferings and efficacy for treatment. 
Development of such compulsive obsession needs to be checked. 
The counsellor also needs to project the healthier sides of his 
counselee to make him feel more comfortable with himself. 

One more precaution to be observed in dealing with this 
category of the population is related to a correct diagnosis of 
the nature and extent of the deviancy. Medicine provides us 
with enough evidence to prove the inevitability of correct 
diagnosis for the efficacy of treatment. The dangers of a 
curative programme based on inaccurate diagnosis cannot be 
overemphasised. It is commonly observed that clinical experience 
of a doctor generally tends to facilitate his abilities for correct 
diagnosis, More dependence on professional literature for 
related symptoms and possible cures may not always be suffici- 
ent. This fact assumes a much larger significance in the case 
of psychological diseases where the symptoms are neither always 
manifest nor so uniform as in the realm of physicai diseases. No 
doubt the maxim of “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 
is equally applicable to treatment in both the realms—physical : 
as well as psychological. The issue however becomes more 
complicated in the context of psychological diseases. Firstly, the 
counsellor may not be adequately trained io deal with the devi- 
ancy; secondly, he may not have had opportunities of practice 
which lead to the accumulation of clinical experience and 
professional maturity; and thirdly, the very nature of disease 
symptoms—in the terms of their general lack of uniform 
manifestation in different individuals—poses comparative difficul- 
ties in correct diagnosis. A guiding work principle of counsel- 

. ling, in this connection, therefore, should be to have adequate 
evidence before designating a person as abnormal or determining 
the nature and extent of his deviancy. 


(b) Special Precautions with “Normais” 


Counselling is essentially an individual-f >cussed profession. 
Each individual according to the counselling philosophy 1s 
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considered to be a unique person. We have also seen that for 
a so-called normal person it is a commonplace occurrence to be 
faced with problems—particularly when he is in the midst of 
any new life situation—educational, vocational or personal- 
social. In the event of himself being unab'e to cope with the 
problem, he seeks assistance. The intensity of problem conscio- 
usness or the extent of needed assistance may vary from individ- 
ual to individual. The fact of feeling a problem or seeking assist- 
ance, however, does not make an individual maladjusted. 

In view of these philosophical beliefs, a counsellor’s fund- 
amental work-principle should be to initially approach the 
counselling situation with viewing the counselee as a normal 
individual. The nature and extent of his normally felt problem 
—or even of typical deviances in some other aspects of his 
personality—may be gradually understood and skilfully commu- 
nicated co him in successive counselling sessions. The coun- 
sellor’s initial greetings should reflect a natural acceptance of 
the counselee; the greetings should communicate—although non- 
verbally—that it is normal fo feel problems and to seek assis- 
tance. Such greetings and approaches will help the counselee 
to free himself from any fears or guilt feelings of being an 
abnormal person in the event of “living with problem” or “going 
to seek special help.” Through the counsellor’s natural accep- 
tance and easy communication, the counselee will be helped to 
grow in a sense of security of being a normal individual just 
like others. 

Sometimes an over-anxious person may be unduly disturbed 
by a very commonplace difficulty. It would be injurious for 
the person’s mental health if the counsellor makes gestures of 
waiving the problems as trash or of the individual being silly to 
get disturbed over a trifle. Due regard needs to be given to 
the individual’s feeling about the problem—-and he should be 
slowly made to realise its dimensions. At the same time it 
would be unwise to make individuals unduly problem-conscious. 
Generally, individuals tend to accept normal problems in the 
stride and meet them in a routine manner, The tendency to 
unnecessarily magnify day to day difficulties needs to be 
checked. 
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(2) The Nature of Problems 


In the individual-focussed job of counselling, it has been 
repeatedly emphasised that it is normal for individuals to face 
problems; that individuals are generally confronted with problems 
in new situations which demand new modes of adjustments; that 
the nature, scope and degree of the problem tend to differ from 
individual to individual; and that an individual who is deviant 
in terms of a particular trait is likely to feel more problems of 
greater intensity in that particular aspect as compared to the 
normal] person. In addition to these basic facts, a counsellor 
needs to know the nature of problems more deeply because 
one of his main work-tasks is to help the individual deal with 
his problems in an efficient manner. 


(a) Problems have Causes 


Counselling, as we saw, is a science; and th. systematic 
approach of scientific thinking always looks for a cause in the 
event of an effect. In the prescientific era, the happening of 
any cyvents—fortunate or disastrous—was attributed to the 
supernatural. This attribution was due to a Jack of knowledge 
about the individual factors or environmental forces responsible 
for the events. Today various sciences dealing with the individual 
as well as his environment have equipped man with adequate 
power not only to explain, but also to control and predict 
events in terms of cause-effect relationships. Instead of 
placidly resigning himself to the fluctuating will of a Wayward 
Unknown, man, therefore, actively tends to develop hopeful 
attitudes in dealing with problematic situations. His approaches 
towards such situations are more confident and positive. He 
knows that in the physical world, natural phenomena—whether 
it be a crop-raising rain or a destructive volcanic outburst 
—have definite contributory causes. It is only a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge about such causes which can help him 
in controlling them or in predicting effects. Similarly, proble- 
matic situations may be prevented if we have a scientific know- 
ledge about their causes. These causes often are deep-rooted. 
A rose does not suddenly sprout up or wither away overnight; 
it is a definite process in which several intervening operations 
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may not even be fully open to inspection, With an adequate 
knowledge of the basic material and processes involved, the 
quality of the rose can definitely be improved and untimely 
withering prevented. In human life also, comprehensive know- 
ledge about the individual and the environment in which he 
lives, helps the expert in a determination of causal factors 
leading to problematic situation in the individual’s life. A 
thorough knowledge of the nature of the cause is a postulate 
for its removal or prevention. The counsellor therefore should 
always keep this important fact about the nature of problems in 
mind while helping individuals meet their problems. 


(b) Complexity of Causal relationships 


Human behaviour is one of the most complex phenomena 
on the face of this earth. It is comparatively more difficult to 
explain items of human behaviour than events in the physical 
world. This difficulty is due to the comparatively greater 
intricacy and innumerability of factors affecting human behavi- 
our as well as the phenomenon of individual differences involved 
in it. In fact the complication is compounded because human 
behaviour is a result of an interaction between two complex 
variables—the dynamic personality of an individual with its 
interrelated aspects, and his live environment with its many- 
sided interactions. Hence there can never be a one to one 
cause-effect-relationship to explain an individual's typical behavi- 
our. The same cause may produce differential behaviour 
patterns in different individuals. Conversely a typical behaviour 
item may be traced back to a variety of causes with reference 
to various individuals. A simple example will illustrate this 
fact. The causal factor of economic poverty may have different 
types of effects on different individuals and pupils. To name a 
few—underachievement due to lack of books, under-nourish- 
ment; backwardness; continued efforts to improve and even a 
very good academic record resulting from these efforts. Conver- 
sely, the causes of a late-coming behaviour in the class may be 
traced to differential causes in different persons, such as the fear 
of the teacher, dislike for school, demanding factors at home, in- 
volvement in a gang or even engagement in a healthy hobby. In 
trying to determine the possible cause for a typical problematic 
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behaviour, therefore, the counsellor needs to be very cautious 
before pinpointing it. In fact itis always better to formulate 
certain preliminary hunches which may be verified later rather 
than going by first impressions. We have already scen that 
correct diagnosis of the cause of a malady is a preliminary 
postulate for its curative as well as preventive measures. The 
counsellor, therefore, should never be hasty in determining the 
cause of a particular problem with reference to a typical indivi- 
dual: The incidence of a rise in temperature may be due to 
different causes in diffcrent individuals. Only a correct dia gnosis 
of the specific cause in a particular individual can effect the 
temperature’s necessary control. 


(c) Symptoms should not be confused with causes 


The complexity of cause-effect relationship goes so far in 
human behaviour that often there is a lurking danger of a 
confusion between causes and symptoms To go back to 
the previous examples, fever which is sometimes reported 
as a disease is only the symptom of a disease and the 
cause has to be determined for its effective treatment. Taking 
a parallel example from the psychological world, aggressiveness 
is often referred to asa sick behaviour-pattern and a mental 
health hazard in the process of adjustment. The underlying 
cause of this aggressiveness may however be found in various 
causal situations such as rejection at home, isolation in group, 
a strong desire for acceptance, need for security ete. Aggressive 
behaviour-patterns may thus only be one of several attention- 
getting devices; they may just be the symptoms of an inner 
mental affliction—an emotional deprivation which is manifesting 
itself in several attention catching devices. In such a case the 


socially maladjusted behaviour is not a disease—it is a symptom. 


Getting unduly concerned about and involved with symp- 
toms alone may not lead the counsellor very far. Such an 
approach will be superficial, and at times even harmful. 
Instead of being individual-centred it may become problem- 
centred. Therefore, the counselior should not confuse symptoms 
with causes in dealing with problematic situations. 
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(d) Causes may be deep rooted 

Causes of problems may be of two types. Some causes are 
predisposing and perpetuating while some are provoking and 
precipitating. The latent predisposing and perpetuating factors 
gencrally work in a stealthy manner towards a slow destruction 
of an individual’s mental health; and the individual goes on be- 
coming increasingly susceptible to what is called an “attack of 
disease.” In his weakening state, an obviously trifle incident 
tends to act as a provoking or precipitating cause and will 
throw him in tantrums of understandable behavioural outbursts. 
The unseen explosive material slowly accumulating in the 
deeper regions of his personality, suddently gets ignited by a 
smail spark. 

No doubt the counsellor needs to know all the causes 
contributing to an individual’s problem. He should, however, 
be more concerned about knowing the deep-rooted causes 
because of two obvious reasons. Firstly, they are deep-rooted; 
hence they need time, patience and skill for identification; 
secondly, they make the person predisposed to be easily affected 
by future problem-situations. For preventive-as well as curative 
purposes, therefore, the counsellor should keep in mind that 
many causes of the individual’s obvious difficulty may not be 
present in a manifest form, or that some other seemingly 
innocent cause may just be mistaken for the real problem. 

In any situation, however, the basic principle to remember 
is to correctly identify the cause for preventive as well as curative 


purposes. 


(e) Problems are Interrelated 

An individual's personality is an interrelated integrated 
entity. Any obstacle in any one of the areas is bound to have 
its repercussions on the other. Individual problems, therefore, 
cannot be neatly labelled as purely educational, vocational, or 


Personal. Sometimes the very cause of ihe Pe bau 
rooted in a particular aspect of the individual's personality, y 
form as a cause In some 


be manifesting itself in some other ; eee 
Other aspect of the individual's life. Take the instance cee 
person who comes to the Counsellor with the obvious pro 
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of vocational maladjustment as a result of his poor performance. 
On diagnosis it may be found that the person is suffering from 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy which may be getting 
revealed in the symptoms of diffidence, shyness or submissive- 
ness, or withdrawal. Such a person’s attitudes towards his 
job task, conscquent behaviour patterns and resultant work- 
output may prove to be recurring handicaps in any job he may 
think of entering. The counsellor in such a case will have to 
go still deeper in the personal area of identifying the underlying 
causes for his inferiority feelings, before any vocational counsell- 
ing can be done, Also, no educational planning can be done 
during the counselling session without keeping in view the 
related vocational opportunities in the society, personality traits 
of the counselee or the socio-economic potentialities of his 
family. It would be very wrong, therefore, to think of an 
individual’s problems as isolated entities. Generally, they also 
tend to manifest themselves in an interrelated manner, and 
need to be treated accordingly. 


(3) Counselling is a Slow Process 


(a) Intricacy of Variables 


Almost all the points discussed under the prévious two 
work-principles of counselling indicate towards the inevitable 
guideline of this profession that counselling cannot be rushed. 
An individual’s personality is one of the most complicated 
psycho!ogical structures; human behaviour is one of the most 
complex psychological phenomena; and problems, by their very 
nature, are knotty. The counsellor has to deal with such three 
intricacies which get involved in the counselling process. It is 
obvious that the counsellor needs to proceed with patience if 
the knotty problems have to be solved. At the outset, the 
very understanding of the various intricacies involved is bound 
to take time. It is quick work to cut and throw away 4 knot 
in the process of sewing; but such a short-sighted approach is 
only likely to produce another knot which will have to be 
brought forth for tying together the loose ends of the thread. 
Disentangling of the knot takes time because it involves an 
understanding of the manner in which the thread got entangled. 
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Dynamic human behaviour which is affected by so many 
variables is a thousand times more unpredictable than the very 
simple example cited here. So the counsellor needs time to 
first understand the nature of the problem, and the nature of 
the individual. Secondly, he needs time in correctly diagnosing 
the possible causes of the problem; thirdly, he has to examine 
all the above-stated variables in the context of the environmen- 
tal components of the problematic situation. These components 
may comprise items such as educational curricula, vocational 
opportunities, peer group relationships, socio-economic condi- 
tions, familial traditions etc. 


(b) Communications, Interpretations and Acceptance 

Having accumulated and examined all such data, comes the 
heart of the counselling process viz. assisting the counselee 
understand all this mass of data in proper relationships. Instruc- 
tion or direction may prove to be much quicker and easier. But 
when it comes to counselling, the “rules of the game” have to 
be observed. 

Firstly, skills of communications in a language understand- 
able to the counselee are called for; secondly, the interpretations 
need to be made acceptable to the counselee; thirdly, it takes 
time for an individual to bring about a change in one’s own 
perception patterns and value-systems. Even after an 
intellectual understanding of the counselee’s communications 
and a theoretical acceptance of his interpretations, the 
counselee will need time to be able to overcome some of his 
inner resistances in deviating from a problematic path to which 
he may have got accustomed or in launching forward on an 
unknown road of behavioural patterns which may be better for 
him. It is a well known psychological phenomenon that 
modifications in the affective aud conative aspects of behaviour 
tend to be much slower than changes in the ‘cognitive realm. 
As the counsellor has to appeal to the counselee’s emotive- 
attitudinal aspects for bringing about desirable modifications 
in long-standing behaviour patterns, he cannot proceed at a 


quick pace. 


(c) The Process of decision-making 
A counsellor is supposed to help the counselee with his 
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decision making processes. Decisions may be small or big—but 
a wise and responsible decision takes time because the individual 
has to weigh all the pros and cons of the situation before 
arriving at the decision. As the counsellor has to help the coun- 
selee in taking his decision rather than dictate the decision—tbe 
decision making process tends to slow down. Therefore 
counselling essentially needs to be a slow process. 


(d) Counselling is a Continuous Process 


The principle of looking at counselling as a slow process 
remotely implies its continuity. In a real sense of the term, 
counselling is never finished. Firstly, in a dynamic variable like 
human life, a problem is not solved but can only be met with. 
Adjustments in human life are never like the complete part to 
part fitting in of objects in the mechanical field from where the 
concept of adjustment appears to have been borrowed. The 
process of human adjustment which invariably connotes the 
existence of two or more than two dimensions, invariably in- 
volves some compromises on either side. During his walk on 
the variegated paths of life, the dynamic individual is likely to 
encounter other difficulties after having met with one problem. 
The counselling process, in addition to helping him meet the 
immediate problem should remotely aim at equipping him 
with problem solving abilities—so that he needs fess assis- 
tance in the future. Still, the continuity of the counselling pro- 
cess remains as long as an individual lives. The very process 
of life calls for continuous adjustment—and in making such 
adjustments, assistance may be needed. 


(4) Ultimate Aim of Counselling should be self-counselling 
(a) Development of Insights 


The term ‘assistance’ is the soul of the counselling process. 
Helping an individual to see his own realistic picture in a factual 
perspective is one of the prime objectives of counselling. It H 
in the context of such understandings that the counselee 1S 
assisted to arrive at wise, discreet, responsible and independent 
decisions in various aspects of his life. To sum up such guiding 
activities of the counse!lor, it may be said that the counselee, 
through the counselling process, is constantly helped to proceed 
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on the path leading to maturity. The counsellor assists him in 
developing abilities for self-discovery, self-analysis, self-develop- 
ment, self-management, and ultimately self counselling. The 
counselee through the acquisition of such abilities, is assisted to 
assume increasing responsibility and develop enhancing capaci- 
ties for decision making. As has been repeatedly emphasised, ` 
a counsellor never directs the counselee to do anything; he never 
dictates any course of action to him; he never takes a decision 
for him. He is really an exper: guide to help the counselee get 
acquainted with sources of related information; an intelligent 
interpreter of obtained facts and ideas; a stimulating force to 
motivate the counselee for self-understanding; and a moral 
support to the individual struggling in the dilemma of taking a 
decision. An efficient counsellor assists the individual to turn 
his torch inside; he helps the individual in developing better 
insights within himself as well as in his environmental surround- 
ings 


(d) The Limits 


The extent to which this basic principle is followed and the 
manner in which ıt is implemented in actual practice, should no 
doubt take into. consideration the personality of the counselee 
and the nature of his problem. 

In the personality of the counselee one of the basic determi- 
nants in this respect needs to be the maturity level of the coun- 
selee at the start of counselling. Comparatively immature 
counselees will need greater and more directed assistance in the 
beginning. While extending such assistance according to indi- 
vidual maturity levels, the counsellor’s manner in giving the 
help should be such that the degree of help and directive element 
in the assistance are gradually lessened. The counselee should 
be able to gain increasing confidence for self-direction. In such 
cases, the counsellor should be very cautious to check tenden- 
cies of dependence in the counselee. The counsellor’s constant 
efforts should be to free the counselee from irresponsible ten- 
dencies of depending on him. 

Here a special word of warning may be added for a novice 
counsellor, who in his overenthusiasm, may tend to feel an “‘im- 
portant professional” if someone depends on him for help. In 
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fact such desires for having clients remain clinging to him and 
are signs of immaturity in the counsellor himself. Another 
extreme in an overzealous newcomer in the profession may be to 
with-hold even the necessary amount of directive support needed 
in starting counselling for an immature counselee who may be 
suffering with extreme feclings of inferiority, diffidence, shyness 
and withdrawal. Both such extremes should therefore be 
guarded. When it comes to counselling a counselee who is 
sufficiently mature, the counsellor may even seek the conscious 
assistance of the counselee in discovering the underlying causes 
of deep-rooted problems. The counselee can also be helped to 
gain an insight into various interrelationships between problems, 
the various causal factors or the distinction between symptoms 
and causes. 

The golden rule, to remember, therefore, in this conne- 
ction is that in counselling, there can be no standard 
formula for all individuals. The limits of assistance and the 
manner of its extension are bound to differ according to the 
nature of the individual and the need of the situation. The 
ultimate goal of leading the counselee towards self-counselling 
should however remain as a constant beckoning light. 


UI. MAIN TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 


We have acquainted ourselves with the needed basic attitudes 
of a counsellor and the fundamental work principles he should 
keep in mind during the counselling process. The next impor- 
tant issue related to the Counselling Process is that of the main 
tools and techniques involved in this profession. 

In the section on necessary basic attitudes of the counsellor, 
it has been emphasised that tools and techniques, by their very 
concept, are means towards an end. The end will necessarily 
be related to the specific goals of the profession. The selection, 
preparation or use of tools and techniques in the profession 
should be in congruity with the ultimate goals. The individual 
is the focus of counselling-and his optimum adjustment its 
ultimate goal. All tools and techniques ‘therefore need to be 
focussed towards the individual and his optimum adjustment. 
This focus implies three types of tools and techniques. 
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(1) Those used in understanding the individual 

(2) Those used in knowing his environment 

(3) Those used in assisting towards optimum adjustment 
(in self-understanding in the context of his environment 
and deciding his course of actions; towards self-dis- 
covery, self-management and self-counselling). 


In the use of the first two types of tools, the counsellor seeks 
the cooperation of several other personnel and agencies. The 
use and results of these tools form the basis for the third cate- 
gory. Use of techniques in this third category is the expert 
counsellor’s specific responsibility; but the counsellor is the 
technical leader of acts and operations in the previous two cate- 
gories also. He asa professional expert and technical leader 
needs to have a thorough acquaintance with the nature and use 
of alj the three categories of tools and techniques in order to 
successfully operate the counselling process. 


(i) Tools used in Understanding the Indivdual 


(a) The Basic Challenge 


One of the preliminary prerequisites in the process of coun- 
selling isa scientific understanding of the individual. What 
does scientific understanding mean? Henry Clay Lindpren’s 
scientific analysis of the term “understanding” may prove to be 
helpful in this context. According to Lindgren, meaning of 
“understanding” in the context of a child's behaviour may be 
expounded in terms of “‘seeking relationships that ate not appa- 
rent at first glance”, . . . explaining something, i.e. “describing 
it from different aspects, levels and points of view”, ... “deve- 
loping an awareness of important factors”, ... and “being able 
to make reasonably accurate predictions about his behaviour.” 

This scientific analysis of the term “understanding” indicates 
towards the challenges inherent in the “process of understand- 
ing.” The Counsellor is expected to first understand the 
dynamic individual who is a developmental being with a complex 


1, Henry Clay Lindgren: Educational Psychology in the Classroom: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc, New York, London 1962. 
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personality, which is manifested in various types of compli- 
cated behaviour-patterns. His next challenge lies in helping 
the individual with understanding himself. 


(b) Implications for the requisite data 


Some implications of these challenges for the nature of the 
requisite data in understanding the individual, and for the man- 
ner in which it is collected are as follows:— 


(i) The data needs to be cumulative 


The individual, as he comes for counselling, is the result of 
so many continuing forces contributing to his development. 
Data about this developmental being, therefore, need to be 
systematically accumulated over a number of years. This trend 
of developmental collection should be brought up-to-date in the 
context of the counselling situation. 


(ii) Various sources should be tapped to obtain it 


Nature and development of the individual is affected by 
variegated factors from various sources. A variety of sources, 
therefore, need to be tapped in order to obtain complete data 
about the individual. In fact the individual himself needs to be 
an important source of information about himself. 


(ii) Variety of Devices to be Used 

An individual’s personality has various aspects which func- 
tion in a uniquely interrelated and integrated manner. A varicty 
of devices will therefore have to be used in getting comprehen- 
sive information about these different aspects. 


(iv) Integration of Efforts is necessary 


An individual plays various roles in his life, and performs 
differential functions in different situations in relation to & 
variety of persons. All these persons thus gct acquainted with 
some aspect of his whole personality. y 

All these persons wil! have some valuable light to throw in 
the process of understanding him. Hence an integration of 
efforis on behalf of various individuals is called for by the 
Counsellor in giving him the needed data. 
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(v) Data should be interrelated and viewed in a totality 


In order to understand the individual, data gathered from 
various souross will have to be examined ina global context. 
His various behaviour patterns have to be viewed in an inter- 
related manner and interpreted against a totality to obtain a 
comprehensive picture of his personality. 


(c) Nature and Use of Tools 


In the context of the outlined challenges of understanding 
the individual, and their implications for the needed data, a 
consideration of the nature of data-collecting tools and the 
manner of their use needs to be done. 


(i) Criteria of Tools 


The primary condition of any data-gathering device to be 
practically useful is related to their reliability and validity. It 
is better to remain uninformed about a person than becoming 
misinformed about his behaviour; in fact misinformation may 
prove to be harmful in dealing with him. Unreliable instruments 
are likely to give mis-information which is not worth having in 
understanding an individual. Reliable information can be obtain- 
ed only through reliable instruments from reliable sources. 

Even a reliable instrument may not be valid. It may not be 
very purposeful with reference to a particular individual in the 
Particular counselling situation. The specific objectives for 
which the information obtained through the tool is to be used, 
should be a guide in selecting the data-gathering instrument. 

One more criterion to be kept in mind for the selection of a 
proper data-gathering tool is the specific background against 
which it has been developed and the particular norm-group on 
which it has been standardised. : j 

The data-gathering device necessarily takes into considera- 
tion the particular universe in which it is developed. The norms 
for its use are also developed on the universe of assessment. 
Information gathered about an individual through a tool which 
has been standardised on a different norm-group than the one 
in which he is living will not be meaningful in understanding 
him. On the contrary it will lead to misunderstanding him. 
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Gi) Types of Tools 

Jn view of the multi-dimensional nature of an individual's 
personality, and his variegated relationships, a variety of devices 
have been recommended in understanding him. These devices 
may be considered under the following broad categories: 


—Non-testing Devices 

simple data gathering 
—Psychological Tests 
—Clinical Observations 

during Testing and Interview 


Non-testing Devices 


Simple data-gathering tools need to be cooperatively deve- 
loped by the counsellor and teachers, Some of them are being 
briefly discussed here. Through Cumulative Records prelimi- 
nary data about the individual pupil regarding his home and 
family background, socio-economic status, educational history, 
leisure-time activities, vocational aspirations, etc. may be accu- 
mulated. Simple Parents’ Wishes Form may be used to get an 
idea of parents’ reactions regarding the pupils’ educational- 
vocational choices. Anecdotal record forms may throw some 
useful light on pupil’s behaviour aspects which are compara- 
tively less revealed during regular routine. Simple Rating 
Scales may be used to obtaina broad assessment of pupils’ 
character traits such as self-confidence, initiative, responsibility, 
truthfulness, cooperativeness, etc. Interest Check-Lists may be 
given to students to indicate their expressed interests. A general 
assessment of their sociability can be obtained through the use 
of simple sociometric devices like the “Guess Who” or “Situa- 
tional Preferences” techniques. A skilful interpretation of auto- 
biographical short compositions such as “My Ambitions in Life”, 
“My Happiest Day”, “An unforgettable Experience”, etc, may 
reveal valuable data hidden in the deep recesses of an indivi- 
dual’s personality. Even closed-end or multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaires may be easily developed and gainfully used to obtain 
a broad picture of pupils’ attitudes, inclinations, interests, and 
character traits. The counsellor can motivate the teachers to 
develop and use many types of such simple devices in order to 
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know the pupils. Their use helps the teacher to become a better 
teacher through a better knowledge about the pupil. On the 
other hand data gathered through such simple techniques form 
a very sound base for individual counselling work. 

In a well-developed counselling set up, individual pupils may 
be encouraged to keep their diaries in which they can maintain 
their notes about themselves in relation to certain courses, 
careers or situations. Such self-evaluations goa long way in 
developing self-understanding among pupils. This helps the 
counsellor in his responsibility for leading individuals towards 
self-discovery. 

Some precautions need to be kept in mind in the use of these 
simple devices. They need to be used periodically in order to 
give a developmental picture of the individual. Secondly, they 
need to be used by several teachers so that a biased image of the 
pupil is not projected. Further details about the development 
and use of these simple guidance tools may be obtained from 
any good book on Guidance Services. 


Psychological Tests 


Psychological tests are standardised tools to obtain a more 
scientific assessment of an individual’s psychological characteris- 
tics such as intelligence, aptitudes, interests, personality etc. 

A preliminary base for counselling is generally available for 
the Counsellor by the data obtained through various non-testing 
devices described in the earlier section. So, a counsellor, need 
not start with psychological testing. At the outset, he needs to 
form his own impressions about the counselee in the preliminary 
interview. These primary hunches along with the broad picture 
which may have emerged on the basis of data obtained 
through the non-testing devices should be verified against the 
results of more precise instruments. Some verifications should 
be done according to the individual needs of the situation. 

Besides such needed verifications, the counsellor may feel 
the need of psychological testing for diagnostic purposes, A 
case of academic backwardness may be cue to poor reading, 
low intelligence, lack of interest, wrong choices, or any other 
personal-social difficulty. After talking tothe counselee, the 
counsellor can decide the course of psychological testing. Some 
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of the needed guidelines in the use of these tests are given 
below:-— 


—The selection of tests is of primary importance. No doubt 
they have to be reliable, valid, and should have been 
standardised on relevant norm-groups. In addition to 
this, some practical criteria like length of administration, 
face appeal,. economy of effort etc. may also be kept in 
view. 


—The Counsellor’s familiarity with the tool is an essential 
requirement. Even a most well-advertised and favourably 
reported psychological test should not be used with a 
counselee unless the counsellor has acquainted himself 
thoroughly with it and has obtained training in its use. 


—For the counselee’s cooperation mm the testing session, his 
consent needs to be obtained. It is also a good idea—if 
possible—to acquaint the counselee with the nature and 
purposes of the test. This acquaintance may develop co- 
operative attitudes in him. 


—Observation of pupil’s behaviour during the testing session 
often reveals valuable material about his personality. 
Scoring sheets of some tests provide for the record of 
such notes. In the absence of such a provision, the coun- 

_ sellor may maintain his own records. 

—If the administration and scoring in the case of simpler 
tests has been left to some other trained personnel, the 
important task of interpretation should be done by the 
counsellor. 

—Interpretation of test-results, for the purpose of assessing 
even a single trait, should generally be done on the basis 
of more than one device. Final inferences should only be 
drawn on the basis of all available data about the indivi- 
dual—obtained from formal as well as informal sources. 

—Communication of test result to the counselee should be 
understandable and acceptable. Defensive attitudes on 
the part of the counselee need to be prevented. He should 
be given the feeling that tests are only diagnostic devices, 
that they are not the final answers, and they indicate 
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only certain probabilities. which may help him in taking 
wiser decisions. j 
< 
Interview 

Interview will be discussed separately as the most important 
and central operation in the entire counselling process. A word 
about its value as a tool in understanding the individual may be 
mentioned here. The interview helps the counsellor in a verifi- 
cation of most of the individual data obtained through iesting 
or non-testing devices. Sometimes an individual tends to give 
such responses on these devices which may project him in a 
favourable light. Such fakings may be checked during the inter- 
view session which is comparatively less structured. 

During interview sessions, an alert counsellor is also 
on the constant lookout for some character traits which may 
not bave got revealed through the devices in which the 
counselee was conscious about the specific purpose of the 
devices. In fact the counselling interview as well as testing 
sessions provide an expert counsellor with opportunities for 
clinical observations of the pupil’s behaviours. Such observa- 
tions are useful scientific techniques to obtain valuable data 
about the individual. 


(2) Tools and Techniques for Environmental Information 


Processes related to environmental information entail its 
collection and dissemination. In the case of educational-voca- 
tional information, both the processes may be carried out by a 
team of workers. The information may be related to the indivi- 
dual’s personal-social aspects during the counselling process. 

Details about the sources, tools, techniques etc. for the 
collection of analysis, dissemination and use of educational 
vocational information may be found in any preliminary books 
on Guidance Services and Programmes. Some broad points 


may be indicated here. 


(a) Nature of Data 

The inherent challenges of scientifically “understanding” 
any phenomenon have been detailed while discussing the 
term ‘understanding’ in the context of the individual. The 
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environment in today’s world is becoming increasingly complex 
day by day. Its understanding therefore, presents manifold 
challenges. In view of these challenges, some implications for 
the nature of requisite data are outlined below:— 


(i) Should be up-to-date 


In view of the rapidly developing world and all round 
explosion of knowledge, a piece of information tends to become 
outdated even before reaching the consumer. Great care, 
therefore, needs to be taken about the recency of the data. 


(ii) Should be Reliable and Valid 


With the unprecedented development in the educational- 
vocational world, the sources of information have also multi- 
plied. An old and reliable source of information may have 
outlived its validity by becoming outdated. Conversely, it may 
become difficult to ascertain the reliability of a newly-sprung 
source which may be indicating apparent validity. The authenticity 
of sources also needs to be verified before using the information 
obtained from them. 


(iii) Should be Multidimensional 

In order to serve as a valid base in the counselling process, 
the information collected should be differential and variegated. 
The Counsellor should be able to project in their complete 
colours the various possible alternatives for the Counselee to 
stimulate his discreet selection. 
(iv) Should be Vivid 

As the counselee is expected to make his life-decisions on the 
basis of these projections, they need to be as much life-like 
as possible. Ina good counselling set-up various possible life- 
models related to different courses and careers are vividly dis- 
played through various audio-visual media and library courses. 

This leads us to the types of techniques used for environmen- 
tal information. 


(b) Types of Devices 
(i) Books and Booklets 


Career booklets should always form a special section in the 
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guidance corner ofa library. Literature like syllabi of various 
educational institutions, hand book of training facilities, dic- 
tionary of occupations, etc. should enrich any library—in their 
latest versions. 


(ii) Pictures and Charts 


Charts, graphs and pictures prepared by national and state 
level guidance agencies should always be on the walls to cons- 
tantly educate the pupils, parents and teachers. Bulletin Boards 
may be used to display educational-vocational material. 


(iii) Audio-Visual Material 


Several good movies projecting in live form the nature and 
job-tasks related to various occupations are being prepared by 
state/national agencies. A counsellor should be able to guide 
the educational institutions in procuring and Projecting such 
movies. 


(c) Methods of Acquisition and dissemination 


The entire population of pupils and teachers can be used in 
the acquisition and dissemination of educational information, 
The devices, techniques and approaches related may be consi- 
dered from the two view-points viz, curricular and co-curricular. 
Each view-point will be dealt with separately in a brief manner. 


(i) Curricular 


Every subject teacher should be able to acquaint his students 
with the nature of the subject he is teaching, and its practical 
utility in life-situations. Of course, it is necessary for him to be 
first conversant with it. 

The teaching of school subjects like Geography, Social 
Studies, Economics, General Science etc. can be related with 
the environmental realities. In fact knowledge gained through 
such subjects helps the pupil with a better understanding of his 
environment. x 

Some practical examples of such guidance-oriented teaching 
may be found in books on Guidance and Curriculum. 
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(ii) Co-Curricular 


Co-curricular methods in this connection include educational 
trips, Vocational surveys, guidance clubs, class talks, career con- 
ferences etc. One of the main things to emphasise in the use 
of these devices is related to the pre-preparation of students and 
Post-activities in relation to their use. Follow up should be a 
regular feature in terms of their evaluation. The greater the 
involvement of teachers and students in their planning and usẹ, 
the greater are likely to be the gains ensued from them. 


(3) Tools used in assisting individual towards self discovery 


Ultimately all the tools and techniques described in the 
previous two sections assist the. individual in a better under- 
standing of himself in the context of his environment. They 
are, however, broadly information-gathering tools and data- 
disseminating techniques. A majority of them, as we have 
seen, may also be used by a team of workers and in group 
situations. 

The relating of these data-items to each other in the context 
of the unique needs Of each individual in a person to person situa- 
tion is done by the expert counsellor in the technical counselling 
situations. 

The two specific techniques used by the counsellor in these 
sessions are the clinical observations and the counselling inter- 
views. Use of observations wiil be made by an expert in any 
situation which provides for observation of the individual’s beha- 
viour. Here a distinction must be made between a layman’s 
casual observation and an expert’s systematic observation. A 
professionally trained counsellor will always be looking for 
behavioural clues while working with his counselee in a testing 
situation, watching him while he is behaving with other pupils 
or teachers, or closely observing him in the clinical situation 
of individual counselling. Ali such observations help | the 
counsellor in a better integration of material about the individual 
gathered from various sources through different methods. 

The Interview is the central technique specifically used by 
the counsellor in assisting the person in terms of the goals of 
counselling. This technique will, therefore, be separately dealt 
with in detail in the following section. 
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IV. THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATION—INTERVIEW 


In discussing the main tools and techniques of understanding 
the individual, we briefly touched upon the interview as a valu- 
able technique from the specific angle of this understanding by 
the Counsellor. The interview was referred to again as one of 
the main techniques employed by the counsellor in assisting 
the individual to understand himself in the context of his en- 
vironment. We also spoke of the value of interview in leading 
the individuals towards the mature state of independent 
problem-solving and decision-making. 

These repeated references to the interview evince the fact 
that the interview is the fundamental operation in the counselling 
process. 

Not only does interview form the central core of the counsel- 
ling process, but it is also the most technical part of it. The 
administration and scoring of comparatively simpler tests may 
be, when necessary, also be assigned to some teachers who are 
trained in psychological testing. Conduct of the counselling 
interview, however, can be done only by the techically trained 
counsellor. Even the most refined psychological texts of a highly 
technical nature have certain parts standardised which makes 
their use easier than the interview. Although some standard 
guidelines may be laid down for the use of the interview, no 
part of the interview can be wholly standardised. In fact no 
amount of theoretical orientation or scientific explanation can 
enable even a counsellor to conduct an interview efficiently. 
Only clinical experience in real counselling situations can deve- 
lop the needed expertise in the counsellor to effectively use this 
comparatively unstructured technique. The real test of many 
a novices in the profession comes when they are actually faced 
in the interview with several embarrassing situations about 
which they read in professional literature. 

It may also be noted that interview is not only a very im- 
portant component which appears to permeate the entire coun- 
selling process, but it is, in itself, also a process. This is the 
reason for devoting an entire section separately to the Counsel- 


ling Interview. E ae 
Some of the useful angles from which the counselling inter- 


view may be discussed are as follows: 
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(1) Nature and significant Features 

(2) Settings and types 

(3) Organisation and Development Stages 
(4) Guidelines 


(1) Nature of an Interview 
(a) Conceptual Clarification 


(i) Literary Connotations 


The term ‘interview’ is composed of two words viz. ‘inter’ 
and ‘view’; so literaily, it would mean visual inspection or 
mental survey done in a reciprocal manner. The origin of the 
word ‘interview’ is of further interest. ‘Interview’ is derived 
from the French “‘intrevoir” which means “to have a glimpse 
of” and the verb “‘S'entrevior” means to visit each other. The 
‘interview’ can therefore be conceived of as two persons mutual- 
ly getting a glimpse of each other. The literal connotation of 
‘visual inspection’ or ‘mental survey’ further suggests that the 
mutual visit is being done with the specific purpose of obtain- 
ing some information. Getting of information in the situation 
of a mutual visit again presupposes the establishment of a 
bilateral relationship. The meaning of the term interview there- 
fore may be further expounded by saying that the interview is 
the coming together of two people and establishing a specific 
relationship which forms the basis (stimulates) of a meaningful 
exchange of ideas directed towards their mutual enlightenment. 
Bingham and Moore have aptly summarised this explanation 
by describing the interview as a conversation with a purpose. 
The word ‘converse’ which literally means turned about” 
suggests the interchange of ideas and opinions in a talk with 
an implied purpose of “turning about’ each one’s view point in 
a speaking-listening situation so that the individual points of 
the view can be better seen, understood, and grasped by the 
participants. Two persons from a. successful conversation, 
therefore, are expected to emerge with a better understanding 
of each other’s view points. 

The succinct statement “conversation with a purpose” 
indicates towards the preceding and following situations of 
an interview. Generally, an interview is started as only 2 


also 
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conversation which may gradually develop into a conversation 
with a purpose. When the specific purpose of conversation 
appears to be achieved, the interview may again change into a 
general conversation. 


(ii) Conceptual Indications 


The Concept or mental image of an interview generally com- 
prises something more than merely the literary meaning and some 
explanations of the term as discussed above. Firstly the term sug- 
gests a formal setting for the participants of an interview. The 
word “‘conversation’’ indicates relative informality of the partici- 
pating situation. Some other related points may also be noted in 
the use of the word “conversation” in the context of an “‘inter- 
view.” While a “conversation” can be carried on between two 
or more than two persons, “interview” in a formal professional 
situation is generally limited to only two individuals. Also, while 
a conversation may be catried on between persons of equal 
abilities and similar status, the term “‘interview’’ suggests that 
one of the involved persons is generally an expert and belongs 
to a higher status in that particv'ar situation. The commonly 


held concept of the term ‘interv’ ` +refore, may be summari- 
sed as follows: Generally, two “uch a professional 
relationship in a relatively for meaningful 
exchange of ideas. In thi ants— 
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of only one of the words in the term viz. ‘view’ generally remains 
uppermost in our minds. In the context of the literal meaning 
of the term ‘view’, we then tend to conceive of an interview, as 
only one of the two involved persons engaged in a visual inspec- 
tion and mental survey of the other; the prefix ‘inter’ and its 
connotations appear to be generally lost on our mind. This 
ignoring of the word ‘inter’ means that the process of “mental 
inspection” is only one-sided. It may be conceded that in most 
of the formal interview situations with which we are familiar, 
this process is more pronounced, active, and conscious on the 
side of the expert. But the presence of the surveying mind and 
an inspection eye cannot be denied on the side of the inter- 
viewee. Perhaps he is doing the survey and inspection of the 
other person at a more unconscious level and in a more silent 
manner. Mutuality of the psychological processes in the event 
of two persons coming together however cannot be tuled out. 

One of the factors responsible for our losing sight of this 
mutuality in the common use of this term, is perhaps our 
general acquaintance only with those formal interview situations 
in which the dominant role—in terms of obtaining informa- 
tion—is played by the interviewer. We generally speak of 
interview in connection with admission to an educational insti- 
tution or a training centre or selection for a job. In such 
interview situations there is always an interviewer or a set of 
interviewers who are experts from the point of view of different 
aspects of the concerned institution or vocation, The purpose 
of such an interview is to obtain relevant information about 
the interviewee regarding his suitability for that course or carecr 
from different angles. It is true that in such a situation the 
mutuality of the process is at its minimal. 

Another category of interview with which we are generally 
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interviewed may be learning a little more about the interviewing 
experts than in the case of admissions or selection interviews. 

Communication, however, tends to become an essential 
component in the nature of any interview. There needs to be 
two parties involved; and there needs to be communication 
between the two parties. Only then the acts of admission, 
selection, investigation or assistance can take place properly. 
In the background of this general orientation regarding the 
nature of an interview, we can now proceed to a specific consi- 
deration of Interview in the context of Counselling. 

Before proceeding on this discussion of interviews in the 
counseliing process, however, it may be noted that in the context 
of the existing status and situation of the counselling profession 
in India, Counselling interviews for some years at least may 
remain theoretical consiructs for the future. In some schools, 
where preliminary start has been made in terms of guidance 
services, only course or career information is given by the so- 
called ‘career masier’.or the ‘school counsellor’ who is generally 
not trained for conducting counselling interviews. The socio- 
psychological implications of the theoretical constructs present- 
ed in the following paras will be discussed in Books J1 and HI 
of this series on “counselling psychology in the Indian context.” 


(c) Interviews in the context of counselling 


The profession of counselling, as has been repeatedly empha- 
sised, is focussed on extending scientific assistance to a needy 
person for his all-round adjustment to various life-situations. 
It has also been stressed that the term ‘needy’ does not neces- 
sarily connote a maladjusted individual. Counselling is not 
only for the maladjusted; but it is a need for all the individuals 
in terms of every individual’s potential for optimal development 
if suitable opportunities and scientific counsel are provided. An 
individual’s all-round adjustment, optimal development and 
maximum achievement in various life situations also imply that 
the individual may be studied in his various roles and in rela- 
tionships with different persons on differential occasions. 

In the scientific process of counselling the interview is the 
most frequently used tool in the context of these differential 
roles and relationships of the individual in various life-situations. 
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Accordingly, it may be worthwhile to start with a brief review 
of some different uses of the interview as a tool in the counsel- 
ling process before proceeding to a specific consideration of 
the counselling interview in a clinical situation between the 
counsellor and the counse!ee. One characteristic common to 
all these different uses may be noted before proceeding on to 
their description. In the context of the mutuality of the inter- 
view in doing a mental survey or obtaining information, it is 
generally the expert who collects needed information in various 
situations related to the individual. The role of the individuals 
being interviewed generally tends to be of giving the information. 
(i) Different Uses 
Fact Finding Interview 

Very broadly speaking, every interview may be called a fact- 
finding interview as it tends to reveal certain facts about the 
involved individuals. Various kinds of interviews conducted 
during the counselling process also throw light on various 
aspects of the counselee’s life and behaviour. The manner of 
obtaining these facts may differ according to the specific nature 
of the interview. In some interviews facts are just gathered, in 
some inferred or deduced; while in others they are judged, 
concluded or even ascertained and verified. So the fact finding 
element is present in different degrees in some form or the 
other in every kind of interview used in the counselling process. 
For purposes of theoretical categorisation, as well as deter- 
mining the level of needed technical expertise, a fact finding 
interview may be seen as the simplest one in which factual 
information about the counselee in terms of his personal, 
familial details, socio-economic situations or educational voca- 
tional may be obtained from the counselee and related indivi- 
duals. A majority of such data should be generally available 
on preliminary Personal Data Blank to be filled out by the 
counselee or related persons before even the initial interview. 
Some loopholes which generally remain in this filling out may 
be completed in the fact finding interview. It may be noted 
here that such fact finding may also form the preliminary part 
of a regular counselling interview. In addition to this, a good 
counsellor may use some of these very loopholes as a spring 
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board to delve into some hypothesised deeper problems. 

Fact-finding interviews need not remain limited only to the 
counselee. Often the realm of interviews has to be extended 
to various individuals with whom the individual relates himself 
in a differential manner, such as school, teachers, family mem- 
bers and peer group. 


Interview with Teachers and Parents 


In educational settings which have developed guidance ser- 
vices up to the extent of including a trained counsellor on the 
staff and providing for his work-facilities in the regular institu- 
tional routine, he tends to become an integral part of the 
educational system. Such a situation does not at present exist 
in Indian educational settings. The interviewing roles of a 
person who should be responsible for counselling work, in 
educational settings, however, may be theoretically examined in 
brief. 

To start with, ideally, a counsellor should be in possession 
of various types of developmental information about pupils in 
their individual record files. This data is generally obtained 
through the cooperative efforts of school teachers and parents. 
It is expected that a communicative relationship should be develop- 
ed between the counsellor and the teachers/parents through the 
process of data collection. ~ 

A proficient counsellor tends to enrich this data—collected 
through formal records with certain uscful pieces of information 
about the pupil during his informal contacts and apparently 
casual conversations with teachers during the school day. These 
personal opinions of the teachers obtained in an informal situa- 
tion often prove to be valuable supplements to the information 
obtained on structured data blanks. These conversations also 
tend to indicate towards the future potentialities or inherent 
limitations of the individual pupil, in addition to the existing 
obvious picture of the pupil's traits as obtained through struc- 
tured tools in the form of data blanks, questionnaires, tating 
scales, check lists etc. The counsellor’s conversation with 
various teachers also tends to throw light on different aspects 
of the pupil’s behaviour. The same phenomenon tends to 
occur when the counsellor capitalises upon the opportunities 
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provided for informal meetings with patents during the cocur- 
ricular programme of the institution. On such occasions, if 
skilfully used, the parents tend not only to supplement or 
explain the data recorded on a blank, but may also pose a pro- 
blem which was not within perview of the blank. 

In addition to all this viz—data obtained through informa- 
tion blanks or informal meetings—the counsellor may need to 
individually interview teachers or parents in connection with 
the special assistance he has to give to individual pupil. On 
such occasions the counsellor may keep in mind some guiding 
principles such as given below:— 


— A basic relationship of mutual confidence is the preli- 
minary base for such interviews. 

— The teacher or parent being interviewed needs to be 
convinced that he has something special io contribute 
to the ultimate welfare of the pupil. 

— Confidentiality of the data obtained should be assumed 
and communicated to the participant 

— The counsellor needs to remain alert during the inter- 
view for any verification of the already obtained data. 


Testing Interviews 

Most information-getting tools about the general traits or 
aspects of a pupil are used in group situations. In addition to 
these, the counsellor often needs to obtain specific information 
regarding a pupil’s particular potential or hindrance. In such 
cases, he takes recourse to individual testing. Although the 
major sequences of individual tests will be standardised, almost 
all of them provide for occasions to exchange ideas, to “‘mutual- 
ly survey” and “visually inspect.” Such surveys, exchanges 
and inspections provide a wealth of information to be efficiently 
interpreted by a proficient counsellor. ; 

Then there are some individual tests which comprise a 
part calling for interview. The tester puts some questions which 
the testee has to answer orally. The confidence or diffidence 
of the testee in answering, his interest or dislike for the test, 
his accepting or rejecting attitude towards the counsellor— 
these and many others are meaningful behavioural clues to some 
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of the inner realms of the individual's personality which may 
not be within the reach of the test item. It may be remembered 
that in all testing situations which includes individual inter- 
viewing, the broad purpose of the test being used, needs to be 
communicated to the testee. Some knowledge of this purpose 
on his part tends to ensure his cooperation. 

Even in the use of projective techniques which are supposed 
to delve deeper in the individual’s personality, the non-verbal 
behavioural manifestations of the testee have a lot to commu- 
nicate to a technically trained counsellor. In fact he keeps a 
systematic record of these “clinical observations.” 


(ii) The Counselling Interview 


At the very outset, two basic points may be emphasised in 
this connotation before discussing the counselling interview in 
detail. Firstly, it should be noted that generally there is a series 
of counselling interviews in a process of counselling. This series 
of counselling interviews can be fully comprehended only in 
the form of a continuum. Secondly, each of the counselling 
interviews in this continuum is again a process—series of opera- 
tions. For purposes of theoretical understanding we shall first 
discuss a Counselling Interview in term of its general chara- 
cteristics, Then we shall try to expound the various operations 
involved in it under a separate section. 

The prefix “counselling” to the term “interview” pinpoints 
the specific purpose of this interview. It may broadly be stated 
that the counselling interview is a conversation with a purpose 
between two individuals in the specific context of counselling. 
In the first chapter of this book, the nature of counselling was 
introduced as a “scientific process of assistance extended by an 
expert in an individual situation to a needy person. Requisite 
traits of an expert and characteristics of a needy person were 
also detailed in Chapter IT. So, the nature and characteristics 
of the Counselling interview cau now be discussed in that con- 
text. 


Voluntary nature 
ndividuals—an expert and 


In a counselling interview, two i 
tual desire to extend 


a needy person—come together with a mu 
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and receive help. ‘Coming together’ and ‘mutual desire,’ both 
suggest the voluntary’ nature of this process. While ‘mutual 
desire’ emphasises a reciprocal willingness in a give-take situa- 
tion, the ‘Coming together’ part reaffirms the voluntary atti- 
tudes of the participants. The implications and pre-requisites 
of this necessary willingness, on part of both the participants, 
to enter into a “‘counselling togetherness” have been amplified 
under the Section on “Counselling situation” in Chapter IJ. Here 
it may be noted that a willing cooperation, a readiness for 
exchange, needs to be present in any of the various uses of 
interviews in the counselling process which have been discussed 
before. Without a cooperative aititude and readiness for 
sharing, no information can be obtained in any interview 
situation. In a specific counselling interview, however, this 
willingness is characterised by some typical features. 

At the outset, the coming together has to be voluntary. It 
istrue that very often an individual may be referred toa 
counseller by a teacher, parent or friend, and therefore his 
coming to the counsellor is not voluntary. In such a case, 
however, the initial involvement in a counselling interview needs 
to be voluntary in spite of the fact that the initial propelling 
for this involvement has been from some external agency. 

After the initial meeting—depending upon the manner in 
which the initial structuring is done by the counsellor, there is 
a likehood of some fluctuations in the voluntary attitude of the 
counselee. Such fluctuations may also result from the counsc- 
lee’s own ambivalence towards the counselling situation, the 
counsellor, or even towards his own need. An experienced 
counsellor is quick to observe such conflicts; but for such alert- 
ness, it is imperative that the voluntary element in the interview 
is nevar lost from his side. In addition to this voluntary attitude 
the counsellor needs to be proficient to identify the clause for 
any parataxic distortions or the mental presence of other indivi- 
viduals ina two-group situation.? The voluntary performance 
of such professional tasks by the competent counsellor in a pro- 
ficient manner leads to a gradual removal of any preliminary 


3. See Chapter II—“The Counselling Process” for elaboration of these 


terms. 
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reluctance, reservations, or consequent fluctuations in the coun- 
selee’s attitudes. With the removal of these blocks and with 
the continuity of the counsellor’s willing attitudes, the initial 
involvement of two individuals in the counselling interview may 
slowly progress towards the ideal situation of a “voluntary 
integration”’ of two mutually willing and cooperative parti- 
cipants. 


Unique relationships 


This voluntary integration leads to the development of one 
of the most unique relationships between two individuals. Both 
belong to different categories of abilities and status in terms of 
being an interviewer and interviewee, an expert and a needy 
person, with reference to the particular counselling situation; 
still both—after reaching the stage of voluntary integration—are 
increasingly able to see eye to eye as the counselling interviews 
proceed. 

The word “integration” further suggests a closeness between 
the participants; and again this closeness is characterised by 
some typical features. An expert counsellor arouses a confi- 
dence in the counselee that they are close enough for his free- 
expression of any of his feelings which he cannot openly talk 
with others; that he can frankly unburden himself of certain 
inexplicable anxieties which he may be reluctant even to accept; 
that he can candidly remove some of his inhibitions which he is 
normally afraid of doing while relating to even those persons 
who are supposed to be very near to him in real life situations. 


This confidence is aptly supported by the conviction of 
entiality of the transactions in the counselling 


interview. In the communication of this confidence by the 
Counsellor, however, there is also an acceptable blend ofa 
feeling-which naturally emanates from an expert's personality— 
that it would be futile to exaggerate, underestimate, or distort 
facts beyond a particular degree; that much misrepresentations, 
however candidly made, are apt to be detected; and that the 
extension of confidence calls for honesty and truthfulness. 

The closeness from the side of the counsellor has one more 


complete confid 


4. Sullivan’s phrase. See Chapter II. 
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professional feature. It has been said that the counselling 
interview is a situation of integration of two individuals. The 
process of integration literally suggests, according to Webster’s 
Dictionary,—‘‘Coordination and relation of the total processes 
of perception, interpretation and reaction insuring a normal effec- 
tive life.” It is noteworthy that in spite of developing a specific 
coordination and relation of the processes of perceptions, 
interpretations and reactions during the counselling interview, 
the counsellor is able to maintain a professional aloofness from 
the counselee. In the unique relationship between these two 
individuals, who have “come together with a purpose”, there- 
fore, there is a singular blend of closeness and distance which 
although inexplicable in common terms, and also, not communi- 
cated in concrete words, appears to be thoroughly understand- 
able to the participants. 

This particular blend further develops into another impor- 
tant characteristic in their relationship. With the development 
of counselling interviews, the counsellor is increasingly able to 
understand the counselee’s special need; but at no stage whatso- 
ever he gets emotionally involved with him. An involved person 
generally finds it difficult to fully comprehend the situation in 
which he is involved. In fact, it becomes the counsellor’s 
obligation to rescue the counselee from any of his over-involve- 
ment which may be hindering him from fully understanding his 
need situations in terms of the realities of his own self and 
related environment. 

A Counsellor, therefore, should develop empathy in his 
relationship with the counselee rather than remaining sympathe- 
tic in his demeanour. 

As has been explained at some other place previously, the 
trait of sympathy results in a relationship where the related 
individuals are similarly affected by same things. The quality 
of empathy on the other hand, enables the possessor for an 
imaginative projection of his own consciousness into another 
being. The counsellor should not suffer with the counselee by 
being sympathetic; he needs to imaginatively project his cons- 
ciousness into the counselee’s needs to understand and appreciate 
the way in which the counselee is feeling them. Only then he 
can assist him with moulding his perceptions towards reality— 
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in view of his individual motives as well as the socio-cultural 
contact. 

These professiona] responsibilities can be successfully 
carried out only if the counsellor maintains a scientific objecti- 
vity in his relationship with the counselee. It may be noted that 
scientific objectivity in a counselling relationship does not con- 
note a rigidly impersonal attitude. The counselee invariably 
needs an assuring feeling of the counsellor being personally 
interested in his case. The distinction between being interested 
in him and interested in his welfare, however needs to be very 
clear. With such clarity in mind, the counselee will feel satisfied 
that the counsellor’s objectivity towards the counselee 
need does not lack a personal interest for his well-being. Also 
that the counsellor really needs to be free from any personal 
biases if he has to really assist the counselee with his needs. 


Nature of Communication 


All the above discussions about the characteristics of the 
unique relationship between the counsellor and the counselee 
lead us to the very crucial question of the nature of communi- 
cation in the counselling interview. 

Firstly, as far as spoken language is concerned the counsellor 
is essentially a listener rather than the speaker. It is to be 
remembered that he is not directing or advising; the very conno- 
tation of counsel—in the technical sense, implies that he only 
assists the individual in thinking through his needs or arriving 
at decisions. He should, therefore, stimulate the counselee to 
speak more and on his own part, develop an attitude of 
empathetic listening. Secondly, the nature of communication in 
a counselling interview need not necessarily be all verbal. In 
fact it is more vocal than verbal. The significance of various 
media of vocal communication, the importance of unuttered 
expressions as well as specific meaning which may underlie 
spoken words have already been detalied in Chapter II. So, 
without repeating them, only the meaningfulness of communi- 
cation for the participants may be re-stressed here. The purpose- 
ful conversations in counselling interviews can successfully 
proceed only when the media of communication carry the same 
meaning for both the participants. In this context, the 
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significant role of standard cultural media and their specific con- 
notations for members belonging to a common culture can never 
be too much emphasised. In fact the very habits and attitudes 
towards a need and the manner of expressing it through verbal 
or non-verbal media, tends to be conditioned by cultural norms. 
The issue of communication, therefore, is intricately interwoven 
with socio-cultural standards—and this fact needs to be cons- 
tantly kept in mind by the counsellor instead of being waylaid 
by case histories found recorded in the abundantly available 
professional literature on the deviant individual. 


Clinical Observations 

Another important feature of a counselling interview is the 
concomitant phenomenon of clinical observations by the 
counsellor. A proficient counsellor, while conducting the 
interview, not only listens or speaks but also observes signifi- 
cant facts in the counselling situation. While the tone, pitch, 
or intonations of the counselee’s speech or repetitions, over- 
laps, and dropping of words in his language tend to lend a speci- 
fic colour to the matter expressed, the gestures, looks, postures 
and movements of the counselee during the interview have also 
a wealth of information for the counsellor about his counselee’s 
emotional state, his attitude towards the problem and his ego- 
strength in dealing with it. No doubt a Counsellor’s clinical 
experience in the profession and his own sensitivity towards 
these nuances goa long way in helping or hindering him in 
making such clinical observations. Again the importance of 
the knowledge of socio-cultural norms in the interpretation of 
these behavioural manifestations cannot be overemphasised. 


Handling of Pauses 

A singular feature which is likely to embarrass a new entrant 
in the counselling profession is the unexpected prenom engai of 
pauses in the midst of counselling interviews. Verbal as well as 
non-verbal communications described above may be possible 
to be interpreted in the context of socio-cultural standards. But 
when it comes to complete silence between two person ma 
conversing situation, a novice may be puzzled and may fee 


uneasy. 
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It should therefore be remembered that particularly in convers- 
ing about problems of a deeply emotional nature, pauses may 
form a natural part of a counselling interview. Sometimes the 
counselee is at a loss to find proper words to express what he 
wants to say. He may also be overladen with certain inhibitions 
in giving utterances to what may be plaguing his mind. Or, 
worse still, he himself may be at a loss to understand as to 
what is perplexing him. 

In all such cases, pauses are bound to occur, and the coun- 
sellor needs to accept the fact as a natural part of a counselling 
interview. Instead of goading the counselee to speak, or feel- 
ing uneasy in a non-conversational situation, it is better to 
maintain a calm poise. An understanding look, a meaningful 
nod, a vocal expression, or just not pinpointing the inevitable 
pause in any psychological manner, may help the situation. The 
counselee himself may recover from the silent mood and start 
talking. 


(2) Settings and Types of the Cunselling Interview 
(a) Setting 


The characteristic features of a counselling interview tend to 
assume a specific significance in the specific setting of the coun- 
selling interview. 

Counselling psychologists from a country where counselling 
is prevalent in the form of a profession, tend to-see three 
different categories of the settings in which counselling inter- 
views may be held. They are the directive, non-directive and 
the eclectic. Although the terms arc self-explanatory, it may 
be noted that the use of the word “directive—a derivation of 
‘direction’, need not confuse the implications of counselling in 
any of the three types. It is only the emphasis on the directive 
element and the atmosphere present in the counselling interview 
which tends to designate them according to these categories, 

Secondly, no demarcation line may be drawn between these 
categories. They have to be seen on a continuum. 

Thirdly, the emphasis of the directive element may have to 
be varied in counselling interviews according to the nature of 
the counselee’s personality and his specific need. Even in the 
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same counselling interview there may have to be variations in 
the emphasis in view of some emergent issues. 

With these guidelines for relative flexibility, we may move 
on to a brief intrqduction to these three categories. 


(i) Directive Settings 


The Directive Setting, as the term implies, comprises—more 
direct advice from the counsellor’s side and initiative, judgement 
onthe part of the counselee. There may be a tendency for 
telling the counseles what to do on the basis of derived data. 
The counsellor appears to dominate the scene in a relatively 
authoritarian atmosphere which automatically tends to turn 
the counselee into a comparatively passive participant. While 
the attitude of the counsellor is ‘I know best’, the approach of 
the counselee will be to accept because ‘he knows best’. The 
name of William. James is generally associated with this app- 
roach. Counselling interviews in such a setting tend to be 
comparatively short and pointed because too much time is not 
wasted on the counselee’s thinking over the problem and arriv- 
ing at adecision. At its best, possible alternatives may be 
presented by the counsellor with their implications in view of 
his knowledge of the counsclee’s personality, his needs, his 
environment and he may be then helped to pick up one. The 
whole approach in such settings tends to become more pro- 
blem centred than individual centred. 


(ii) Non-directive Setting 

In sharp contrast to this setting—theoreticall 
directive setting in which the roles of the participants are 
practically reversed as far as initiative is concerned. The 
movement for non-directive counselling was spearheaded by one 
of the leading psychologists of USA, Dr. Carl Rogers in 1940. 
Actually his technique grew out of his experience 1n psycho- 
therapeutic situations with deviants rather than in counselling 
interviews with normal individuals. 

In the non-directive setting the counsellor does not direct the 
counselee regarding his prospective course of action. In a 
highly permissive atmosphere, he generally plays the role ofa 
reflector of the counsellor’s feelings. His main purpose 1S to 


y—is the non- 
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allow for the counselee’s emotional catharsis or even intellectual 
let go. According to Humphreys & Traxler “In one sense, non- 
directive counselling uses a time tested technique similar to that 
of the confessional. The latter’s therapeutic values have been 
recognised and put to good use by churchmen for hundreds of 
years; these values have also been recognised by laymen. For 
instance, ministers have been aware that if an individual is 
encouraged to talk freely about his troubles, he brings his 
repressed thoughts to the surface and thereby relieves his 
tensions.® 

It is evident that counselling in a non-directive setting takes 
time. The counsellor encourages the counselee to think for 
himself; to take initiatives in suggesting alternatives; to take 
leads in arriving at decisions. The counselee, in this setting has 
more right to express doubts, to raise questions, and to postpone 
quick decisions. 


(iii) Eclectic Setting 

The eclectic setting provides for a golden mean between the 
above-mentioned two approaches. 

From one point of view, it suggests a midpath on the conti- 
nuum of direction and non-direction. From another angle it 
also implies a rational approach which may provide for varia- 
tions between directiveness and non-directiveness according to 
the need of the situation. 

Generally in counselling interviews related with problems of 
educational -choices and vocational selections, the eclectic 
approach—with occasional tilts towards the directive side, may 
be more practical, But in dealing with deep-rooted problems 
in the personal-social area, a Jeaning towards the non-directive 
side may prove to be more beneficial. 

It should be remembered however that there can be no one 
set formula for the setting of all counselling interviews. Keeping 
the individual paramount in the mind, the counsellor may 
modify the settings and approach of his counselling interviews. 

A word about the socio-cultural norms according to which 
an individual’s behaviour has been moulded would be necessary 


5. A. Humphreys & A. Traxler: Guidance Services, Science Research 
Associates Inc. 1959 p. 163. 
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here, although detailed discussions about this point will be 
presented in Book III of this Series. 

Some cultures are, by nature conservative. Giving free 
expression to the routine strains and stresses of life may be 
looked upon as rather immaturish for individuals belonging to 
such a culture. Conversely, extroversion is the characteristic 
feature of some cultures where “silent suffering” may be deemed 
to be a psychopathological trait. Impl:cations of such socio- 
cultural characteristics are present both for the counsellor and 
counselce. In fact in the event of the two participants belonging 
to different culture-groups, the counsellor may be faced with 
certain cultural handicaps in his counselling interviews and 
relationships. 


(b) Formats 


Every professional person needs preparation for the ope- 
ration of his various work-tasks. 

The counselling interview is one of the most important 
operations in the counselling profession; in fact as we have 
seen, it is in itself a process. No doubt, the Counsellor has to 
thoroughly prepare himself to conduct the counselling interview 
skilfully. The entire success of his profession depends upto a 
considerable extent on the efficacy with which he can conduct 
the counselling interview. 

This preparation and the sudsequent conducting may be 
examined from the point of view of the format of the interview. 


(i) Content and Organisation 


From the view point of the content and organisation, the 
counselling interview can be seen as a structured or unstructured 
interview. In the structured interview the counsellor very 
carefully selects in advance the points to be covered in the 
interview and also plans the sequence of their dealing. Even 
the manner, approach, and time to be devoted to each point 
may also be discreetly laid out. In an unstructured situation, 
the issues of conversation tend to emerge from the interview. 
The counsellor is not bothered much about their sequence oF 
approach which are generally left to be shaped by the need of 
the hour. 
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Tt may be noted that pre-preparation of the counse!lor—in 
terms of being uptodate with individual and environmental 
data, fresh in mind regarding the happenings of the previous 
intervicw, and a psychological readiness to receive the counselee, 
is necessary before entering any counselling interview— 
Structured or unstructured. The structured format however is 
likely to be more in line with the directive setting of counselling. 
The unstructured format may be more suitable in the non- 


directive setting. 


(ii) Frequency and Time Limit 

There is One more angle from which the format of a 
counselling interview may be examined. 

Particularly in án educational setting, where a counsellor is 
expected to give his services to all individual pupils, it may 
become necessary for him to schedule his counselling interviews 
in such a manner that most students—and not only the malad- 
justed—are benefited by his counsel. The frequency, regularity 
and time-limit with each student may be adjusted according to 


the time schedule of the institution. 
In addition to this, the counsellor needs to keep special 


provision for giving more time to students who need special 

assistance. ven the so called normals whom he may be 

meeting regularly may one day come up with some typical 

problem-issues. His familiarity with them in his regular inter- 

view will tend to facilitate the counselling interviews with them 
conducted under a specific circumstance. 

Even the practising professional counsellor needs to schedule 
his work hours before just as people working in other professions 
have to do. 

The readers may be reminded that in the absence of the very 
acceptance of counselling as a profession in this country, this 
part may appear to be specifically hypothetical. Perhaps this 
time and structure factor will also appear to be merely theoreti- 
cal to the readers in the socio-cultural structure of India where 
Counselling has not yet reached the status of a profession. 


(3) Organisation and Development 
An examination of the characteristic features, settings and 
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the formats of the counselling interview repeatedly affirm that 
it is a process; that it is a systematic series of operations. It 
would, therefore, be logical in this sequence to consider the 
system of organisation of the various acts and operations 
inyolved in the counselling interviews. An acquaintance with 
the views of some well known workers in this field regarding 
the nature of functions which are sequentially organised in the 
counselling interview may be helpful in our venture. Humphreys 
& Traxler have broadly outlined five main functions of the 
counsellor in this connection. According to these authors, his 
first function during an interview is to get acquainted with the 
counselee and to establish friendly relations with him;...The 
counsellor’s second function is to secure information about the 
counselee:...The counsellor’s third function is to impart inform- 
ation to the counselee...The counsellor’s fourth function is to 
motivate the counselee...The counsellor’s fifth function is to 
help the counselee in the fields of adjustment and long term 
planning." 

A broad framework regarding the different possible stages 
through which the process of counseiling interview may develop 
has been outlined by Sullivan as the “Early Stages,” the 
“Detailed Inquiry”, and the “Termination.’’® 

Against this broad background of the possible stages of an 
interview and the probable functions which may be performed 
during the counselling process, an attempt may be made to 
develop a workable plan for the organisation of various ope- 
rations, functions and stages, of the counselling work. 

At the outset it may be noted that although every counselling 
interview is a process in itself, it is also a very important link 
in the entire series of operations which form the chain of 
counselling interviews. It would be better, therefore, to get an 
idea of the organisation and development of the cntire chain of 
counselling and simultaneously examine the roles and functions 
of counselling interviews at various developmental stages. 


5. A. Humphreys & A. Traxler: Guidance Services, Science Research 


Associates, Chicago, 1954, pp 173-174. 
6. Harry Stack Sullivan. The Psychiatric Interview. W. 
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(a) Preparation for the Interview 

Every efficient professional needs to prepare himself 
thoroughly before he sets his foot in the practical field of work. 
For professionals dealing with human behaviour, this’ pre- 
preparation is all the more essential. 

Before cach interview—be it the first interview with a new 
counselee or one in the series with an individual—the 
counsellor needs to fully acquaint himself with the needed data. 
For a continuing case, he needs to review notes of the preced- 
ing interviews, test records or any other material on the indi- 
vidual’s file. He should also mentally outline his possible 
approaches and proceedings in the coming interview. 

For a new case, the counsellor should thoroughly study the: 
Material on any data blanks filled out by the individual or 
related individuals and pick out possible clues for starting 
conversation. If he is not in the possession of such material, he 
may enter the counselling situation with the primary attitude of 
initia] structuring of a bilateral relationship. 


(b) The Initial Structuring of Relationship 


The purposeful process of counselling interviews has been 
understood by us as a scientific phenomenon in unigue relation- 
ship between two individuals. Hence its preliminary stage and 
related primary functions should be to lay the sound foundations 
of the proposed counselling relationship. The main points with 
specific reference to be kept in view in laying these foundations 
with a new case are given below. 


(i) The Initial Meeting 


The great significance of the initial interview in this connec- 
tion cannot be overemphasised. It is during this inception 
period of the interviewing process that the preliminary establish- 
ment of the counselling relationship takes place. It may be 
noted that there is a likelihood for a mutual feeling of strange- 
ness between the participants during their first meeting. Even 
if the counsellor and counselee are known to each other in the 
context of some other social situations, it should be remembered 
that their first meeting in the revised roles of an interviewer and 
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interviewee, of an expert and a needy person, is likely to inject 
an uneasy feeling in the interpersonal situation. A shy or 
diffident person may be overawed with the feeling that he is 
alone in the presence of someone who knows so much; an 
overconfident individual on the other hand may come to the 
counselling situation with certain skepticisms about what he 
shall “get out of the interview”. As for the possible initial 
feelings of the counsellor, they are apt to be influenced by the 
quality and level of his training, length and type of experiences, 
and maturity and poise in his personality. A slight feeling of 
uncertainty at this stage, however, about the counselee’s nature, 
needs, and behaviour may well form an acceptable part of his 
professional pattern. In fact, it would always be advisable for 
the professionals working with psychological issues, to register 
their first impressions as only clinical hunches which may be 
verified later. The initial reactions of the counselee may well 
be accepted as hypothesis to be tested during the process of the 
interview or the subsequent interviews. 

One of the most important things to be kept in mind even 
before the initial meeting actually takes place is that “the way 
in which the interviewer reccives his interviewee for the first 
time, has much to do with the final achievement of the desired 
result. A pleasant smile or an unconscious frown, a welcoming 
nod or a stiff neck, a’sympathetic look ora cold gaze, seem to 
work wonders in the establishment of the first relationships and 
the final rapport.” 

Establishment of rapport is the sine qua 
counselling; and the seeds of this rapport are 
meeting which is the inception of the interviewing p 


non of successful 
laid in the initial 
rocess. 


(i) How to Greet 

The best way for a counsellor to greet h 
be to act as if the latter were expected and to make him feel 
comtortable. Although it sounds very simple to say “make him 
feel comfortable’? it is not so simple in practice. Little acts, 
small gestures, and the very physical setting an 


is counselee would 


d environment of 


7. Indu Dave: The Initial Interview. Shiksha, pp. 135. 
8. ibid., 135 Loc. Cit. 
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the counselling room, playa significant part in creating this 
sense of being comfortable. 

These preliminaries sound to be too trivial for any consi- 
deration; they, however, are the significant foundations of a 
sound relationship. 


(ii) -Preliminary Conservation 


After giving a naturally accepting welcome (which need not 
be too exuberant and appear artificial) and making the 
counselee feel comfortable, the next move of the counsellor is 
to‘initiate some general conversation. This is done with the 
dual purpose of making the counselee feel more at ease by the 
breaking of silence in the counselling room and to motivate him 
to speak. 

In the case of a continuing counselee, things will be easier. 
The problem there will not be to successfully initiate the process 
of counselling interviews in the initial interview, but fo initiate 
a counselling interview. The participants will be known to each 
other and the pre-preparation of the counsellor will be an asset 
to him to handle the situation, It may be ihat a responsible 
counselee also enters the continuing situation with some pre- 
preparation on his own part. The clinical experience of the 
counsellor will further facilitate in dealing with emergent 
questions from the counselee’s side. 


(c) The Preliminary Survey 


Once the general conversation has sufficiently motivated the 
new entrant to proceed to more specific issues, the counsellor 
may start with his groundwork of obtaining a broad socio- 
personal sketch of the ‘person’ who is in front of him for the 
first time. In case the counsellor has no recorded data about 
him on some blanks, he may customarily start with enquiring 
about his age, education, family, friends, hobbies etc. Even in 
answers to such preliminary questions, the shades of counselee’s 
attitudes towards the item he is talking about may be discerned. 
He may react to a particular issue with enthusiasm but may be 
reluctant to talk about some other. The counsellor should—in 
the initial meeting—attempt to obtain as much factual data from 
the counselee as he may be willing to give. Some parts of this 
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preliminary survey may better be left to the next meeting than 
antagonising the counselee by persisting to obtain what he may 
not be prepared to divuige immediately. Unless it is a case of 
some deep emotional disturbance, it should however, not be 
difficult for the counsellor to obtain the necessary factual data 
in the first mecting. 

In case parts of such data are available on completed data 
blanks, the counsellor should use the preliminary survey to fill 
in the loopholes or very doubtful information on the blanks 
which he is supposed to have carefully scrutinised in his pre- 
preparation. 

It may bea good idea to summarise at the end of such 
preliminary survey, on broad details of which the counselee 
appeared to be quite sure. Points on which the counselee 
appeared to be vague, doubtful or defensive, may be left for 
further exploration at the subsequent meetings—but should 
definitely be noted down. 

With a continuing counselee, the stage of preliminary survey 
may normally be spent in a brief review of important points 
upto the stage of this particular meeting. A brief summary of 
the achievements, « related indication at some of the pending 
points or even some motivation to the counselee to talk more 
about the issue in hand may help the counsellor to pick up the 
threads of the last counselling interview to be continued in the 
present one. One significant point which is related to the 
counselling operation at this stage as well as the following ones, 
may be briefly discussed here. 

Taking of notes is one of the debatable questions in connec- 
tion with the counselling interviews. 

There can be absolutely no doubt about the necessity of 
systematically summarising the proceedings of each counselling 
interview, and putting one’s interpretative notes on it after the 
interviews are over. These notes after the initial meeting may 
be recorded in the form of first impressions and preliminary 
hunches to be verified later. In addition to the expressed issue by 
the counselee and the counsellor’s hypothesised interpretation 
about it the counselee’s general abilities may also be noted 


down. 
The ticklish question, however, is that of taking notes by 


| 
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the counsellor during the interview. As far as the noting down 
of factual information related to educational/vocational issues 
is concerned, the counselee is generally expected to support the 
recording and even cooperate in it. But when it comes to the 
noting down of the counselee’s opinions on personal-social 
issues (which may very well be related even with educational/ 
vocational issues) he may take objection to it, There are certain 
things which he may want the counsellor to know but cannot 
bear the idea of having them on record. Some suspicious indivi- 
duals may even withhold valuable information if they see the 
counsellor taking notes. 

Besides any spoken material which the counselee does not 
wish to be recorded, there may be certain attitudinal or behavi- 
oural clues to his mind which may tend to convey a particular 
import to the words he is actually uttering. There are in fact 
several verbal, non-verbal, and vocal clues to the counselee’s 
inner world which the counsellor just can’t afford to miss if he 
has to understand him truly and completely. It is neither 
possible nor praticable to make a record of all these during the 
interview. Such moves by the counsellor will not only disturb 
the spontaneity of the counselee but wiil also tend to diminish 
his confidence in him. With this consideration of the critical 
issue of taking notes, we may now resume our discussion on the 
“Preliminary Survey” stage of Counselling Interviews. 

Generally, the time span of a counselling interview Temains 
between 20-30 minutes for normal individuals and about 25 to 
35 or 40 for disturbed cases. Any person should normally be 
able to remember relevant details happening within this time 
span. The counsellor should, therefore, at once make a detail- 
ed record of his observations as well as the possible interpreta- 
tions of such observations, immediately after the counselee has 
left, 

A professional counsellor skould, therefore, always make it 
a point for his professional schedule to provide for at least 10 
minutes time between two cases. This gives him time to tally 
his immediate impressions with his previous records also—and 
note down any emergent hunches to. be verified in subsequent 
interviews. 
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(d) The Detailed Understanding 


The stage of detailed understanding suggests all the acts and 
operations through which a counsellor assists the counselee to 
get Closer to his realistic image in the context of his environ- 
ment. For this, the counsellor has to first understand the 
counselee’s personality in the context of his needs, Only then 
he can move towards helping the counselee in this direction. 
During the early phases of initial structuring of relations and 
preliminary survey, the counsellor tries to obtain a rather 
Tough sketch of the person who has come for his assistance. 
Concentrating more on the structuring of relationships and 
establishment of rapport, he simultaneously has formed several 
hunches to be tested and hypotheses to be verified. Perhaps he 
has also outlined some psychological tests to be administered to 
the counselee for diagnostic purposes. All these acts and 
operations are comprehended in the following interviews. Some 
of these, according to need, may be testing interviews, some 
utilised in interpretation of test data to the counselee, and 
others in just purposeful conversation. This stage of coun- 
selling interview is therefore the longest. In fact it generally 
forms the bulk of counselling interviews in the entire process of 
counselling also. 

It may however be noted here that no standard formula for 
the number of interviews a case should take can be laid down. 
In the case of very mature counselees who meet the counsellor 
for obtaining assistance in normal educational-vocational selec- 
tions, the early phases of the interview may not take much 
time, and much of the subsequent detailed understanding also 
being just factual, may be obtained in the preliminary inter- 
view. In such circumstances there may not be even the need 
of a series of interviews and the cases can be settled in the 
comparatively shorter period within the span of one or two 
interviews. Sometimes, seemingly simple cases of the kind 
described above may turn out to be more complicated than the 
counsellor’s normal expectation. So, in the form of a broad 
generalisation, it can only be stated that in comparatively more 
complex cases, the period of detailed understanding tends to be 
the longest. It may also be stated that the significant processes 
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of diagnosis and prognosis also generally take place during this 
period. Some of the issues which are relevant to this stage may 
now be discussed in brief. 


(i) The Counselee’s Anxieties 


Normally, an individual should have no inhibitions as long 
as a conversation —particularly in the two group situation of an 
expert and needy person—is limited to only some factual 
details. He may hesitate or dislike to talk about his failure, 
but if he has come to the counsellor with a positive attitude of 
secking help, he may not have much reservations in at least 
mentioning them, But when the counsellor tries to touch the 
diagnostic aspects of the issue, it is natural for the individual to 
initially be on the defensive. The cause, according to the coun- 
selee, may be within him or be lying in some other individual. 
It is, in any case not easy for him to straightaway speak out 
what may be in his mind. This state of mind goes a little 
further than that of ego-defence. The counseiee would like to 
present himself in his best colours before the counsellor. While 
overtly answering the counsellor’s question, the counselee’s 
covert processes may be busy with imagining as to what should 
be the ‘best’ answer rather than the ‘correct’ answer. “What 
will the counsellor think of me if I speak, ill of a person in front 
of him?” or “How can I minimise my share to the emergence 
of this problem”, “How can I create the best possible impres- 
sion on the counsellor”; such may be some of the normal ques- 
tions which may bother an individual at the diagnostic stage. 
In some instances the counselee may be genuinely at a loss 
regarding the cause of his failure. In his bewilderment at his 
ignorance he may be feeling anxious and even nervous at being 
faced with any questions on this issue. The counsellor needs to 
be sensitive to such anxieties on the counselee’s part and be 
always careful in verification of his preliminary hunches about 
them, Gradually, as he succeeds in winning the confidence of the 
counselee, he is likely to succeed in obtaining more information 
for diagnostic purposes. He also increasingly gains the cooper- 
ation of the counselee in the diagnostic ventures. When the 
diagnosis is confirmed by further tests, the interview may pro- 
ceed to prognostic operations in more complex cases. In 
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relatively simpler cases the participants—zfter being satisfied 
with the diagnoses—-may proceed to the stage of decision- 
making. 

Some anxiety however may tend to continue until the final 
decision is taken or future course of action is ouilined. 

A considerable amount of anxiety is likely to be experienced 
by the Indian counselee during the testing sessions—towards 
which he is peculiarly conditioned in the context of his ‘fear of 
a test’ in an examination-ridden country. The interpretation of 
test results to the counselee is more pertinent to the interview 
situation, and therefore should be considered in this context. 


(ii) Interpretation of Test Results to the Counselee 


The main value of tests in counselling. is to better enable the 
counselee with self understanding in terms of strengths as well 
as weaknesses. The counselee’s initial fear of taking a test may 
be overcome by explaining to him the real purpose of the test 
and convincing him that it will uot adversely affect his education- 
al achievement or personal status. His anxiety over the 
results, however, cannot be allayed so easily. It may be tolerable 
to have probable hunches about one’s limitations in a particular 
area; but it is certainly not so easy to have your “scientifically 
confirmed” weaknesses glare at you. Depending upon the 
manner in which test-results are presented to the counselee, they 
can have various types of effects on him. As this precaution 
forms avery important part of the stage of “detailed under- 
standing”’, it will be worthwhile for the counsellor to remember 
certain useful hints in this connection. 


ra It may be re-emphasised that the counsellor’s own 
interpretation of any test result should be obtained 
in the context of all available data about the counse- 
lee. Itis most unscientific to draw any conclusions 
on the basis of inadequate data. 

*# The counselee needs to be given a clear understanding 
that test results are only diagnostic devices—they give 
only possible indications; they are, in no case the 
final verdicts. 


— 
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e Instead of projecting any typical limitation of tħe 


counselee in isolation, it would be better to present 
an integrated picture which would necessarily include 
some assets to brighten the dark spots of weak- 
nesses. 


2R The language of communication should be meaning- 


ful to the counselee. A professional counsellor will 
understand that the manner of his own records or 
test results and the way of communicating them to 


the counselee will differ in many significant ways. 


aed The counselee should be made to feel free to raise 


any questions, doubts—or even express disagreement 
with the results. The counsellor should be well- 
equipped to meet such situations. 


a In general, mental processes of the counselee can 


move towards the very important stage of decision- 
making only when he is able to accept his emergent 
imag? on the basis of formal as well as informal tools 
of counselling. The interpretation of test results, 
therefore, needs to be acceptab!e to him. 


(iii) Pauses 


The significance of pauses in the process of counselling has 
already been discussed in the context of the nature of the coun- 
selling interview. Here it may only be indicated that such 
pauses are most likely to occur during the long stage of ‘‘detail- 
ed understanding”. It is at this stage that the inhibitions and 
Teservations of an individual in “revealing” himself will be most 
active. Also, it is at this stage of detailed enquiry, discussion, 
and understanding, that certain emotional blocks may emerge 
and prevent the individual from speaking. A deeply disturbed 
person may in such moments really “forget” what he has 
to say, or may “just don’t know” what to say or worse still 

can’t face what I have to say”. It depends upon the skill, 
maturity and experience of the counsellor as to how he handles 
the inevitable pauses due to such situations. He needs to be 


an expert to “communicate” through the “language of sil- 
ence”, 
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(e) The Process of Decision Making 

The process of decision-making permeates through the entire 
process of counselling. Every act and activity of the coun- 
selling process is in some way or the other geared towards 
this ultimate goal. But while several other operations related 
to the counselling process are more indirectly involved in deci- 
sion-making, the counselling interview is mest directly related 
to it. It is actually this stage of counselling interviews which 
forms the crucial part of the entire counselling process. 


(i) The Connotation 


Here a scientific distinction needs to be made between the 
process of decision-making and the act of taking a decision. The 
process of decision-making is in fact initiated at the moment 
when an individual feels the need to decide his course of action 
with reference to an individual, incident, or a situation. In the 
event of finding some difficulty in doing so independently or 
through informal consultations, his first decision is to come for 
technical assistance. Through the early phases of interviews he 
may sti!i—although perhaps at an unconscious level—weigh his 
wisdom in taking the decision. If satisfied in the early stages 
and successful in establishment of rapport, his second decision 
shou!d be a confirming one of the first. The process of decision- 
making starts becoming active in the phase of detailed under- 
standing. This stage being the longest one in the case of com- 
plex issues, may involve several questions regarding his self and 
environment which need decision-taking. He proceeds towards 
an increasing clarity of mind as he is able to decide about the 
nature of related phenomenon, his attitudes towards them, and 
his ways of approaching them. As he obtains this increasing 
clarity, he becomes in a better position to decide upon any 
needed modifications in his previous views of the nature of 
phenomena, his attitudes towards them or his habitual modes 
of approach in relation to them. Thus he gradually moves 
towards the crucial point of actually acting to take the decision 
which may be best for him. With the increasing relief obtained 
by the shedding of original or subsequently arising doubts, the 
individual emerges lighter and is in a better shape to absorb 
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something new. Thecloudsin front of his vision gradually 
tend to vanish, thus enabling him to have a better view of the 
situation. The guiding hands of the counsellor appear to lead 
him to that maturity level from where he can feel confident in 
deciding upon his course of action. 


(ii) Expectations from a Counsellor 


A tremendous amount of patience and avery high level of 
skill is expected from the counsellor during this stage. Language 
is his only instrument—and the technical use of the various 
verbal and non-verbal aspects of this very powerful technique, 
postulate rigorous training and considerable experience. 

The requisite qualities of a counsellor in order to success- 
fully perform this specialised role have been detailed under the ` 
chapter on Counselling Psychology. The counsellor needs to 
be always on the alert that it is the counselee’s right and respon- 
sibility to take the decision. In addition to this alertness, he 
should be able to make the counselee aware of his rights and 
responsibilities. Often the counsellor has 10 assist the counselee 
with not only realistic understanding but with needed restruc- 
tures in his patterns of thinking or his own system of values. 
This is a very delicate job and demands a lot of expertise. 


(iii) Continuity of the Process 

Life isa series of decisions—small or big; important or 
insignificant; pleasant or unpleasant. As long as man Jives—he 
is constantly faced with questions on a conscious or unconscious 
level. Every behavioural act may be broadly viewed as a 
decisive reaction to some stimulus question. There are minor 
routine stimuli—which are responded to in a routine manner. 
More complicated propellents call for more complex processes 
for taking decisions. The process of decision making however 
goes on continuously throughout an individual’s life. A specific 
decision taken during a particular counselling interview may for 
the time being put an end to the counse!ling process. But in 
life—it continues. 


(f) The Termination 


This discussion brings us to the last but not the least 
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important stage of the counselling interviews—viz termination. 

Termination may be discussed from two angles, viz., termi- 
nation of an individual counselling interview and termination of 
the counselling process (which involves a series of interviews). 
with a particular case. It would be better to understand both 
these issues separately. 


(i) Termination of Individual Interview 


The counselee should be made to leave the counsellor’s 
room after every interview with a sense of some achievement. 
He should have a feeling that the time spent was worth it. 
He should go witha feeling of reassurance and a confidence to 
come back with increased maturity. Although the counsellor, 
through his very presence in addition to the various inter- 
communications during the interview constantly radiates such 
supporting feelings to the counselee, the significance of the 
parting time in reaffirming these feelings cannot be over- 
emphasised. 

Firstly, the termination should not be abrupt. Even in the 
midst of his concentrated strain of continued attention to the 
counselee and a conscious performance of his own roles, a 
counsellor should never be forgetful of the time factor. A few 
minutes prior to the end of his time schedule for a particular 
meeting, he should start “winding up matters” so that the 
counselee is also prepared for the termination. 

Secondly, the counsellor should be careful not to snap at 
some continuing trend of thought of the counselling. Sometimes 
he may find that a counselee has to tell him something before 
he is ready to go. Ifit is a continuing point, it would be 
better to allow the counselee to give expression to it. In case 
he finds that the counselee is trying to pose a new point, he 
may tactfully assure him of taking it up in the next meeting. ` 

Sometimes an individual with tendencies of “dependency 
may just want to linger on. With a scientific firmness, such 
moves should be discouraged. 5 y 

The third important point to remember is to present a brief 
resume of the interview’s proceedings, before termination. This 
practice may have a dual advantage. While it will mentally 
prepare the counselee to leave, it will be helpful to the counsellor 
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in preparing his own summary and observations on the 
individual’s counselling file. In addition to this, a pre-termina- 
tion summary helps in the clarifications of any miscommunica- 
tions or completion of inadequate communications. Such minor 
locpholes—if left undetected—may tend to adversely colour 
the subsequent interviews and may also injure the rapport be- 
tween the participants. 

The /ast but not the least important point in this connection 
is to assure the date and time for the next appointment—if 
necessary. In case both the participants feel that there is no 
need for any further interviews, the counsellor should be sure 
to take care of some important things before finally saying 
good-bye to his counselee. 


ta) Termination of Counselling Process 


The counselling process needs to be an enriching experience 
for both the participants. A unique relationship has been 
growing over two individuals for sometime. Every counselling 
meet strengthens the bond. Termination of the process may at 
first sight appear to be a termination of the relationship; yet 
this is exactly what it is not. A relationship, if established 
through certain sure steps Over & period of time, does not come 
to an end; it may change into some other form. As far as 
strengthening of the bond is concerned, every counselling session 
should ideally free the individual from a counselling dependency. 
In other words—with every counselling interview, the indivi- 
dual’s need for counselling should diminish. No doubt the 
rate of decrease will vary from case to case—so much so that 
vhile some individuals may be free from it in a couple of inter- 
view sessions, the decrease of the counselling need in others 
may be hardly discernible. The ideal however of the counscilor 
should be to increasingly lead the individual towards self- 
management and self-counselling. 

In this broad attitudinal context it 
the counsellor to remember some use 


terminating a case. 


may be worthwhile for 
ful points at the time of 


Counselee’s Confidence 
The counselee should be given the confidence that although 
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he is much more mature to deal with emergent problems, he is 
always free to come to the counsellor when need arises. The 
counselee should in fact leave the counsellor with a fuli confid- 
ence in his counselling experience. This is very important from 
his professional standpoint. 


Counselee’s Outlook 


Professionally sound counselling sessions should be able to 
bring about in the counselee certain basic attitudinal modifica- 
tions. He becomes more free, more open-minded, more willing 
to see the point of view, other than his own. With such maturity 
traits, the expert-client relationship may tend to broaden to- 
wards the counsellor becoming a friend and philosopher —in 
addition to remaining a proficient guide. Behavioural indica: 
tions of this broadening of bonds may be communicated by an 
adept counsellor in a skilful manner. 


Feeling of Happiness 


However tiresome or difficult the case may have been, the 
counsellor needs to communicate to the counselee his feelings 
of happiness in having dealt with it. 

Ofcourse the importance of the counselee taking his leave 
—saying final good-bye—with a happy sense of achievement 
needs to be re-stressed here. 


(4) Some Guidelines 


The interview as one of the most important operation, has 
been discussed in detail in terms of its nature, format, setting, 
Organisation and development. At various places during these 
discussions, several hints for its efficient use by the counsellor 
may be found. It may be a good idea to close this chapter by, 
systematically summarising them at one place for the benefit 
of a professional counsellor and adding any more, if necessary. 

(a) A very careful scheduling of interviews should be done 
in terms of the approximate time for each interview and the 
intervening time between two interviews. As interviewing is a 
Process which demands a lot of mental concentration and 
consumes considerable energy, the number of interviews per day 
should be according to the energy of the counsellor. 
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(b) Thorough pre-preparation for each interview should 
form one of the unviolable routines of a counsellor. At no 
moment in the interview, should the counselee get a feeling that 
the counsellor is not well informed. 

This pre-preparation in no way implies a “pre-structure” ofa 
process which by its very nature is relatively unstructured. What 
we mean is a thorough review of a continuing case and a careful 
study of available material on a new case. 

In spite of such preparedness, the counsellor needs to be 
ready for unexpectedly emergent situations. 

(c) Accept the counselee as he is. His personality should 
be respected. 

(d) It is always a good idea to take a few minutes to put 
the counselee at ease. The counsellor should, however, come 
to the point of profession as early as possible. 

(c) Maintenance of confidentiality is the basic principle in 
a counsellor’s code of conduct. In addition to this, he should 
never have undue curiosity in any interesting personal aspect of 
the counselee’s life. 

(f£) Establishment of rapport is sine qua non of effective 
counselling. This rapport, however, needs to be strengthened 
by a necessary professional detachment. Any problem of trans- 
ference from the counselee’s side or emotional involvement on 
the counsellor’s side may be prevented through the observance 
of this golden rule, 

(g) Being a good listener is one of the basic qualities of a 
good counsellor. He should never be in a hurry to react—even 
through facial expression—to any communication from the 
counselee. In fact a counsellor needs to develop the unusual 
quality of listening through words, understanding through vocal 
or behavioural media—and even handling complete SILENCE 
in the form of pauses. 

(h) A constant alertness to the right and responsibility of 
the counselee to take his decision should be kept in view. Very 
often counselees insist on quick solutions and ready answers— 
even through an undue laudation of the counsellor. It should 
be borne in mind that falling victim to this trap will be doing 
only dis-service to the counselee by keeping him immature. 

(i) No inferences should be drawn on the basis of 
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inadequate data. Particularly the counsellor should never be in a 
hurry to label a mental-emotional disorder. In fact, it is always 
safer to avoid using technical terminology with a lay counselee. 

(j) Systematic files of individual cases is an important sign 
of professional efficiency. 

(k) Termination of an interview or a case should be an 
achievement experience for the counselee and fu'filling experi- 
ence for the counsellor. 

The basic essentials of courselling psychology were presented 
in this book—in terms of the nature, dynamics, bases and proces- 
ses of counselling. It has been repeatediy emphasised through 
these presentations at various stazes that in spite of a technical 
knowledge of all the above variables related to counselling 
psychology, the purposefulness of the Counselling Process can 
be understood only in the context of a particular socio-cultural 
context. Also, that the typical nature of the personality which 
is shaped through its socio-cultural influences needs to be 
studied before planning a counsellor programme to assist its 
optimal development and maximun adjustment. Book II of this 
series will therefore be devoted to a study of “The Indian Perso- 
nality in its Developmental Background”. 


V. CONLUDING STATEMENT 


In the first three chapters of this book, an attempt was made 
to understand the nature, dynamics, and bases of counselling 
work. Against this theoretical background, the present chapter 
purported to present some practical details regarding the 
actual functions and operations involved in the counselling 
process. a 

The worker’s attitudes towards his job and its related varia- 
bles go a long way towards shaping the nature of his 
performaiice in terms of his success or failure on actual job- 
situations. Hence, in the preliminary section of the chapter, 
the basically requisite attitudes of a professional counsellor 
towards the individual counselee, towards various counselling 
‘operations, and towards the total guidance programme were 
considered as follows. The individual is the focus of all 
counselling work. It is normal for the individual to have pro- 
blems and to seek assistance. Each unique individual, whether 
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normal or deviant, needs to be assisted through counselling 
towards his betterment. 

The counsellor should look upon counselling as a goal- 
directed continuous process which is more preventive than 
curative. He should view the counsciling programme as a cooper- 
ative effort which—in educational institutions specifically—needs 
to be in tune with administration. 

The tools and techniques of guidance shou!d be looked upon 
as means towards an end. Such an attitude will prevent the 
Jaying of undue emphasis on them. In counselling work, both 
testing and non-testing devices need to be used to collect purpose- 
ful data. In the use of psychological tests, it should be remem- 
bered that the interpretation of test-data is more meaningful 
from the point of view of counselling than test-administration 
and scoring which may be done even by a psychometrician. 

While the cooperation of school personnel and community 
agencies may be obtained in the collection of individual or 
environmental informations, the skilful task of weaving together 
the entire data into a purposeful pattern for the counselee rests 
with the technically traincd counsellor. 

This consideration of the requisite basic attitudes of a 
counsellor was followed by an elucidation of the fundamental 
work-principles in counselling. The normality of most indivi- 
duals was primarily emphasised. The characteristics of indivi- 
dual problems were expounded in terms of their interrelatedness, 
their being product of some causes which may be deep-rooted, 
and the complexity of causal relationships. It was emphasised 
that a confusion between symptoms and causes needs to be 
guarded against. 

Tools used in understanding the individual, and techniques 
in collection and dissemination of environmental 
in terms of the basic challenges 
ature and criteria of tools, and 
he collection and dissemina- 


employed 
information were discussed 
inherent in data-collection, n 
some general principles regarding t 
tion processes. 

The last and the most important operation of the counselling 
process viz. the interview was finally expounded as the most 
scientific technique and the heart of the counselling process. In 
the beginning, the nature of an interview was broadly examined in 
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terms of conceptual indications and its general uses. Against 
this background the scientific nature of the counselling interview 
was detailed. After introducing the reader to the different uses 
of the interview technique in counselling work, the typical nature 
of the counselling interview—while specifically working with the 
counselee—was expounded. The unique relationship between 
two individuals, the voluntary aspect of the situation, the 
specific nature of communications, the phenomenon of clinical 
observations, and the handling of pauses were discussed as te 
special feature inherent in a counselling interview. 

The settings of Counselling Interviews were seen to be of 
three types viz. directive, non-directive, and eclectic. The 
formats, from the point of view of content and organisation, 
could be structured, unstructured or semi-structured. Desirable 
frequencies of counselling interview in various situations and 
their possible time-limits were also considered. During this 
consideration, the ticklish question of taking notes during the 
interview was also discussed. 

This detailed acquaintance with Interview—the central 
technique of counselling work—was followed by a close examina- 
tion of the specific steps and stages of a Counselling Interview. 
Pre-preparation, initial structuring, preliminary survey, detailed 
understanding, decision making, and termination were consider- 
ed in detail as the possible stages in a series of Counselling 
Interviews. -, 

Although some precautions, postulates, and principles had 
been discussed at several places in this chapter in different con- 
texts, it was thought desirable to end the chapter with a 
summarised version of some guidelines for practical counselling 
work, = 


Epilogue 


attribute to the supernatural any 
r his environment. Devoid of any 
o remain satisfied with holding 
responsible some supernatural WILL for the vagaries of bounti- 
ful blessings or merciless maladies. The dawn of scientific 
knowledge enabled man to identify cause-effect relationships 
between events; developing technical expertise empowered him to 
predict, control, and guide the course of happenings; and incre- 
asing mastery of the environment coupled with his development- 
al understanding of himself, motivated him to open new 
avenues of experimentations and launch on novel adventures— 
towards the fulfilments of a HAPPY LIFE. 

On the one hand, his initial achievements were reflected in the 
techno-industrial advancements which harnessed environmertal 
services in an unprecedented manner; and on 
the other hand his increasing acumen about the hitherto hidden 
mysteries of his body effected a positive turn in his fatalistic 
attitudes towards any physical ailments. This healthy change 
was in sharp contrast to the older approaches when persons 
afflicted with seemingly incurable physical diseases were suppos- 
edto have no right to life or were denied the privileges of a 
social being. 

The history of mental illness, 
of reservations and negative attitudes t 
deviations even upto the onset of modern era. 

In the present age, the increasing cognizance of mind-body 
relationships, a growing comprehension of the global concept 
of human health, and a realisation of the role of an individual’s 
“SELF CONCEPT” in his total life-adjustment, has brought 
about a healthy revolution towards psychological afflictions. 

The nature of psychological problems may appear to be more 


The primitive man used to 
happening relating to him o. 
logical reasoning, he used t 


resources in his 


however, reflects the persistence 
owards psychological 
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compex than that of physical diseases on account of the com- 
parative coveitness of symptoms or causes, the relative 
reluctance of an individual or society to take heed of such 
troubles, or just on account of sheer ignorance about their 
nature and consequences. Still the developmental attitudes 
towards psychological hazards of health indicated a trend of 
better understanding of their significance in human life. 

More than this, the most recent approaches towards them 
reflect some other parallelisms with medical history. Health 
according to modern medical thinking is not only the absence 
of disease; it is definitely a positive achievement; also, it is a 
generally accepted maxim that prevention is better than cure, 
It is believed that every individual needs to be conversant with 
general principles of health—and even of FIRST AID—so that 
along with enjoying the positive achievements of sound health, 
he may be able to build up enough resistance against possible 
attacks of diseases. Similarly, in the psychological realm, the 
ideas of laying sound foundations of a healthy personality, 
inculcation of balanced behaviour patterns, and arresting/elimi- 
nating general proneness to psychological disorders are gaining 
increasing recognition. These modern trends are developing 
in the context of a projected picture of a healthy individual who 
will really have a “sound mind in a sound body”, who may 
be able to combine physical fitness with mental alertness, stable 
emotionality and socio-economic self-sufficiency. For all these 
and particularly the last mentioned achievement, he will need to 
have an adequate knowledge of his poteniialities, a realistic 
picture of his limitations, and up-to-date informations about his 
enormous, many-sided environmental opportunities which may 
be maximally utilised by him in congruence with his optimum 
potential. 7 

An acute cognizance of the above-stated needs resulted in 
the development of a comparatively new profession in the west 
—related to the individual’s health and happiness in the name of 
Counselling Psychology. Although related in certain ways to 
medical therapy, psychiatry, or genuinely psycho-therapeutic 
areas, Counselling Psychology emerged as a relatively indepen- 
dent discipline which was more akin to the areas of religion and 
education. The confessional practices of Christianity stimulated 
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the Cathartic methods of psychological treatment. These 
methods bore a closeness to the free associations of psycho- 
analysis as well as to the relatively simpler “let-g0” outbursts in 
the course of Counselling Interviews. ln the educational tealm, 
Counselling Services developed in the West—particularly in the 
U.S.A.—as parts of the overall educational programme which 
aimed at an all round healthy development and multi-dimen- 
sional harmonious adjustment of the individual. Such integrated 
individuals were expected to ultimately effect the entire society s 
upheaval. ae 
No doubt the image of such mature, adjusted and achieving 
individuals may not be seen to be very new in the context of 
ancient Indian civilisation as well as this country’s age-old 
culture which adds the further dimensions of religion-based 
fulfilment and philosophy-based se/f-realisation to the various 
psycho-physical achievements or socio-economic satisfactions 
enumerated above. In the characteristic traits of a Stith-dhi and 
Stith-Pragya, viz., an individual who is stable in mind and 
wisdom—as described by Lord Krishna to Arjuna in the Bhagwat 
Gita—some of the phrases carry a deep psychological significance 
in the context of the typical features of mature, balanced, and 


adjusted personality. A few of these traits are being quoted 
below. 


Aatmanyevaatmnatushthah 
Stith-pragyastadochyate? 


An individual who is satisfied in the Self by the Selfis called 
Stable minded. 


Progressive deterioration and ultimate destruction of a 
Personality in thc absence of stability or uncontrol of emotions 
is very vividly portrayed in the following famous Shloka— 


Krodhabhavati Sammohah 
Sammohat Smritivibhramah 


1, madana: ferara | 
Bhagwat Gita—Chapter II Shloka No. 55. 
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Smritibhranshat buddhinasho 
buddinashatpranashyati? 


The Shloka succinctly summarises the aboye-stated phenomenon 
by saying “From anger proceedeth delusion; from delusion con- 
fused memory; from confused memory the destruction of Reason 
(Buddhi, here implying specially Discrimination); from destruc- 
tion of Reason one perishes”? 

The perfect picture of an integrated individual who is 
enjoying the bliss of happiness by being at peace with his Self 
and environment emerged as Lord Krishna pointedly presents 
to Arjuna the mental state of a disintegrated personality. 


Naasti buddhiruktasya 

na chayuktyasya bhavana 
na chabhavayatah shantih 
Ashantasya kutah sukham* 


The non-harmonised or disintegrated individual is devoid of any 
intelligence or discriminatory Reasoning: nor does the non- 
harmonised possess concentration in behaviour. Without stable 
emotions and mental abilities to concentrate, the non-harmonis- 
ed does not have any peace of mind,—-and how can there be 
Happiness for the unpeaceful ? 

These and several other such descriptions related to goals of 
life and a Happy Life found scattered in many treasures of 
ancient Indian literature, will be discussed in greater detail in 
the Second Volume of this series dealing with “The Specific 
Context of Counselling”. In the present reference, the point to 
be emphasised is that for any individual in any part of the 
world, at any time, happiness must have been the ultimate quest 
of life. Non-harmony and disintegration results in destruction 
leading to unhappiness. So in India also man must have strived 
2, Bhagwat Gita Chapter II, Shloka No 55, 

Ama ate: idera fear: 
aa st eaten qfare ft 
3. Translation by Annie Beasant. 
4, TRA aAA + ara AMAA 
a amaaa: miara Fa: Faq N 
-Bhagwat Gita—Chapter II, Shloka No. 65. 
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—in his own way according to his own norms—for the coveted 
goal of Happiness. It must also have been natural for him to 
have sought expert assistance whenever necessary along this ~ 
path. 
If—in the scientific age of today—we want to develop 
scientific services towards this end, it will be imperative for us 
to be conversant with the socio-cultural norms, politico-histori- 
cal forces, religio-philosophical background of this nation. In 
view of its very long history, these factors will have to be 
understood in a developmental perspective. In addition to this, 
the possible effects of all these factors on the shaping of the 


ality structure of an Indian will also have to be 


basic person 
ling model relevant to 


examined. Only then a scientific counse! 
the needs of individuals in this nation can be projected. 

The Second Volume of this series, will aim at the develop- 
mental study of various environmental forces which may have 
resulted in the shaping of an Indian personality. Attempts will 
also be made to visualise some typical personality traits of an 
Indian individual on these bases. Against this picture—viz. of 
the individual who is the focus of a Counselling Programme, 
efforts will be made in VOLUME THREE to project the model 
of counselling services which may be congruent with the Indian 
personality needs and the Indian Society’s structure. 

Before any attempts may be directed at visualising the 
possible traits of au Indian personality with the above-stated 
specific viewpoint, or any efforts made to project a counselling 
programme which may be relevant to Indian needs, it was thought 
basically imperative/important to acquaint the reader of these 
volumes with the Basic Psychological Essentials of Counselling 
work. A knowledge of certain fundamental psychological 
phenomena in the realm of human behaviour such as- the 
existence of needs, a natural urge to satisfy the needs, the painful 
occurrence of tension in the event of blocking/thwarting of needs, 
the eternal pining for pleasure through the release of tensions 
etc. form the preliminary bases for counselling work. The pa 
essentials of Counselling Psychology in terms of the nature 0 
counselling process, the dynamics of counselling psychology; 
the bases of counselling work, and the functicnal pore 
inherent in the counselling profession also need to become the 
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fundamental area of study prior to projecting an actual pro- 


gramme of counselling services. 
It was with these beliefs that this series of Volumes on 


“Counselling Psychology in the Indian Context” has been initiat- 
ed with “Basic Essentials of Counselling in its very first 
volume. 

In this volume, the psychological nature of Counselling has 
been presented in the form of a scientific process of assistance; 
systematisation of the process—according to the inherent traits 
of a science—may follow this presentation according to the 
Specific contexts to be studied later. The psycho-dynamics of 
counselling psychology have been discussed in terms of the 
fundamental characteristics, requisite qualities and specific 
features of the three main variables involved in the counselling 
behaviour viz. the needy person, the Expert and the Counselling 
Situation. These general characteristics of a needy person, the 
desirable qualities of an Expert and the particular features of a 
counselling situation may be Interpreted according to the typical 
socio-cultural, politico-economical, reliyio-philosophical back- 
ground and beliefs of the locale for which counselling psy- 
chology purports to serve. 

The basic beliefs, the fundamental work principles and main 
guidelines of counselling work, however, need to be grasped by 
anyone desirous of entering the Counselling Profession. 

Here it may again be recalled and re-emphasised that in 
India at present, counselling has not yet achieved the status of 
a regular profession which may be nationally accepted or 
generally respected. It would not be an exaggeration to stale 
that perhaps even the basic faith in the necessity of such a 

profession has not largely developed. No doubt it is being 
clearly felt. Primary cognizance of the initial needs hes 
Pre: i ; á of educa 
started sprouting in the educational area in the name n 
tional-vocational guidance. It is also being slowly comP 


te t of pron 
ded—at least theoretically—that even the achievemeP™ | since 


and counselling in a scientific manne ee ite ose 
Needs for counselling in the personal-s t of 
dormant—but are likely to meres HA ‘he entire w 
environmenta! developments imminen 
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Training Courses for counsellor-preparation are already 
prevalent in our country in spite of the above-stated condition 
of the absence of the popularity of the profession of a Counsel- 
ling Psychologist. Perhaps this prevalence is an auspicious 
indication for the future development of this profession which 
is very valuable from the points of view of individual needs, 
societal welfare, and national development. 

As I have mentioned in my foreword also, personnel 
involved in the professional preparation of counsellors, as well 
as students and teachers of counselling psychology in Teacher- 
education institutions may find this FIRST Book of the Series 
on Counsciling Psychology to be of special interest to them. 

I am particularly pleased to place this book in the hands of 
my beloved students whom I have enjoyed teaching 
Counselling Psychology. I am confident this book will motivate 
them to read the follow-ag two books for which I invite them 


to remain ready. 
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